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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Progress in Legislation; 
R. C. Moore. 


High Schools and Tuition; 
House Bill No. 709. 


Consolidation and Trans- 
portation; Senate Bill 
No. 199. 


The Two Mill Tax Bill; 
House Bill No. 614. 


The State School Fund; 
Senate Bill No. 403. 


Revenue Relief; House Bill 
No. 655. 


Military Training in 
Schools. a House Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Hamlin. 


Also 


The Directory of Officers 
of all the Divisions of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. 


New Books; Penelope's 
Weaving; Text-Book 
Monthly; Advertise- 
ments. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter October 15, 1915 at the Post Office at Bicomington, Illinois under the Act of August 24, 1912 
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The MeCullough Teachers’ Agenty [ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


A Successful School and College Bureau : * 
Men and women with college degrees, and special teachers can be greatly 
J. F. McCuLLouGcH Gro, T. PaLmgr helped through this bureau. We need several experienced normal grad- 
Gives discriminating service to employers needing uates for fine positions in Illinois and elsewhere. 
teachers and to teachers seeking positions. Write for terms. _If possible call and see us. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois | GERARD T. SMITH and J. PORTER ADAMS, Managers, 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














Increase Your Income} rR aACHER! The West Needs YOU. 


ns Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground and in 
« Sell our School Desks, closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


Heaters, Blackboards and Northwestern Teachers Agency and Supply Co., Great Falls, Montana 
supplies during the sum- 
mer vacation. Pleasant 


and profitable work. CLA ed 4 FOR-A-SINGLE-FEE~YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 


Write for particulars. 
TEAC 4 7 R S CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,.MO 
SremwayHai. FLaTinonBuoc. Munsey Bio. N.Y. Lire Bio's. 


Caxton School Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE,FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
570 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO AGENCY U.S. Trust BLow. TEMPLE CouRT CnamperOr Commerce BLDG. 


28TH YR. 
INSTRUCTORS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Special talks, speeches, or any form of public 
address, revised, outlined, or written to order. Any 
subject—uno stock writings. List of oration sub- 


jects free. We suggest entertainment material, ar- T h t T h 5 A 
range programs, and pertorm many other special u | Oo n e rs | Os e r Ss g =] n Cc y 
personal services. Write for information or quo- Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet How to Apply. 26th Year 


tation on your requirements. Ask for short list of : . : 
new monologues. E.R. NICHOLS, 


BAIRD BUREAU, Desk A, Scio, OHIO 


You Want to 
Do Yo >| | THE ALBERT OUR BOOKLET 

Travel at Our Expense’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY | “Teaching as a Business,” 

We want good men and women for Established 1885 with new chapters, suggestive let- 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
fair education and good references. CHICAGO - ILLINOIS of Education and Normal Schools. 
Will make Contract for three months, W ste nOffice: SP KANF,WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. 


i i desired. ee 
Can assign most any territory desired. | | SOUTHERN TEACHERS'| A BETTER POSITION” 
. . ACENCY HOW TO SECURE IT 
GEORGE G. CLOWS CO. Our New Illustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. X LLUAV- JOV0s OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. Covering Closely the Southern Field. 


The RIGHT / J mortem Seeders Fie eer 


Start toa ; REGISTER NOW for SPRING and FALL. 
. ‘eel Roads to the best positions and the best teachers radiate 
from this center—the largest and best equipped agency in 


G d P eae y % the United States. National in scope 
00 osition | TEACH ERs’ 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
‘ AGENCY, Chicago Boston NewYork Birmingham Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 




















Mor. 221 S. Michs Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 












































is all in getting the r7g¢hi train- 
ing. Write and learn how 


easily you can trainfor a good ' Our specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is 
position at the f ANNOUN CEMENT==o55 eR a surplus of calls for strong candidates, with or without 
® / experience, capable of filling appointments in all types of positions encountered in the field of education. 
ve If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 
em Ul a -—— EDUCATORS-AGENCY, Inc. A. P. Goddard, Pres. Y.M.C. A, Bldg., 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 








Business College WANTED 1000 TEACHERS TO ENROLL WITH US—Special Proposition 


Quincy, Illinois Mentor, Ky. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ica’ i Branch Offices: : 
America’sGreatest Commercial School Huntington, W. Va. 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohie 
Established 1870 
We can fit you for » excellent position in 


business, for civil service examinations, for 
a good paying secretaryship or for commer- 


a Oe ee he oe WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


beautifully illustrated 


Year Book telling all 
speek cox aubneas PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
ses. Write oz 
"lemon reas * mm Eight page Booklet “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 
are waiting. Our Special Field “How to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of all the 
Colorado Idaho States,” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 
K Washi 
ll a WM. RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager 
=> 


New Mexico —_. One Agency that does the Popeater 
an 


Arizona North Dakota] “Ti largest and most widely Wa. M gt MAM AML Gal aed 


Oklahoma Utah Texas — Agency in the 77a Vasa 4.1011 a 1 hee ne 
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Ready for a Bird Leseent with the Victrola, Ww ittenbere. Wis wee i $§4 


Spring is here again, and with it nature’s music. 
Are your pupils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use ot 


The Victor and Victor Records? 


There are records of bird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. Chil- 
dren may learn to identify the native birds by hearing their songs repeated by Kellogg and 
Gorst. These Victor Records should be in your School Record Library ready for use during 
the Spring months: 


6416 74465 Listen to the Mocking Bird (Septimus Winner) 

10 in. 1 .00 1 { Song of a Nightingale 12 in.$1.50 (Bird Voices by Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
45057 { Song of a Nightingale, No. 2 16835 f Birds of the Forest— Gavotte (Adolfs) Guido Gialdini 

10 in.$1.00 | Song of a Thrush (German, Drossel) 10 in. 75¢ ( Spring Voices (Johann Strauss) Guido Gialdini 

45058 Song of a Sprosser (Also called ‘Field Nightingale” Spring Song (Mendelssohn) (Orchestra with Bird 

10 in.$1.00 {genset and Thrush Duet 18019 ~~ a a tae ed Charles Gorst 

Songs of Our 10 in. 75c¢ e Robin’s Return (Leander Fisher c 
—e one nn pee oy th pope (Orchestra with Bird Calls) Charles Gorst 
loon; red wing blackbird; bobolink; California. The Mocking Bird (Winner) (W bietiing : Sefert 
mountain quail, and general conversation of the 18083 Solo) an affor 
55049 , birds of the marsh) Charles Kellogg 10in. 7Sc | Toute Passe Waltz (Berger) (W histling to Gislétel 

12 in.$1.50 ] Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove; gold- Solo) a Guido Gi 

finch (wild canary); wood pewee; blue j jay; whip- | may (Ethelbert Nevin) (Orchestra with 








s les Kellogg 
poor-will; mourning dove; meadow lark; peabody 4508S Bird Voices) Char 
bird (whie-troated sparrow): cat Sid wend or | 104n.$i.00) Serenade (Op: 15. No.) (Mosk or Orchestra 
L t es Kello 
omnent Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 3 ‘a f Vogel als Prophet (Bird as Prophet) (From “Wald- 
(A i bin; killdeer; bi jay; bluebird; 64438 scenen”—Op. 82, No. 7) (Schumann) (Pianoforte 
od-thrush; yellow-billed cuckoo; mocking-bird) 1 in-$1-00 at 'byPercy B. Kahn) Mischa Elman 
wood-thrush; yellow-billed cuckoo; mocking-bird) accom panimer y y 
17735 4 Charles Gorst 17693 { Joy of the Morning (Markham-Ware) 
10 in. 75c ) Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 4 10in. 75¢ 1 John Barnes Wells 
(Kentucky cardinal or redbird; oven-bird; red- Spring Song (Friihlingslied) (Oscar Weil) 
ezed. vireo; ee oriole; mes. ae . 45064 ichatin Os . Ry Hinkle 
estern meadow lar arles Gors 10 in.$1.00 i njamin ross arp accom- 
Flower Song tee _ panlenent by F heme at ne Florence Hinkle 
Lange) Charles Kellogg 64217 {iw of Spring (Robert Schumann) a 
45107 and Victor Orchestra 10 in.$1.00 Evan Williams 
10 in,$1,00 | Polish Dance, No. 1 Violets (2) Sweet-Pea Ladies (3) Poppies (Riley- 
: (Scharwenka) Gaynor) (With Piano, Violin and Flute) (From 
Charles Kellogg “Songs of Child World”) Olive Kline 
17625 
and Victor Orchestra 10 in. 7Sc) Granddaddy Longlegs (2) Touching (3) Katydid 
Liebesfreud (Old Vienna (W. Otto Miessner) (Piano accompaniment) 
Waltz) (Kreisler) (From “Art Song Cycles, Book No. 1’ published 
Charles Kellogg by Silver, Burdett & Co.) clsie Baker 


45093 and Victor Orchestra Spring Song (Chopin) (From Edu. Music Course, 








5093 
10 in.$1.00 } **%5 Te Teachers’ Edition) (2) Spring’s Messenger (Schu- 
” (Chesionay” ving mann) (From_ “Twenty Song Classics’’—C. 


c. 

17532 Birchard & Co.) (3) Greeting (Mendelssohn) 

a (From Edu. Music Course, Teachers’ Edition) 
10 in. 75¢ Olive Kline 

64566 Nightin ny < Sauammee Migraing Son Song (Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) (3) 

10 in.$1.00 (Bird Voices b rooklet (Schubert) (From “Twenty Song 
. Kellogg) ‘Alma Gluck Classics” —C. C. Birchard & Co.) Olive Kline 


Charles Kellogg 
and Victor Orchestra 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above 
selections for you and supply you with Victor Educa- 
tional Literature. For further information write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
7.50 special : 
—e oe yo mae Camden, N. J. 


When the Victor is notin use, 
the horn can be placed under 


the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Offers to the Teachers of IIlinois 


THREE SIX WEEKS TERMS 


Mid Spring Term, April 30-June 8 
22 New Classes Provided. 


First Summer Term, June n-July 20 
74 Teachers. 129 Courses. 


Second Summer Term, July 23-Aug. 29 


24 Teachers. 54 Courses. 








@The courses offered cover all the subjects 
of the elementary and high school programs, 
including special courses in:— 
Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual, 
Training, Commercial Branches, Music, 
Art and Design, Physical Education, 
Practis Teaching 
and 


Teachers College Courses in Education, 
Biology. Physics, Ceografy 
and Literature. 


@ If an announcement does not reach you 
before March 24, WRITE FOR ONE. 





THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


OFFERS 


A M'D-SPRING QUARTER AND 
A SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Graduates. 
q Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Graduates. 
@ Academic Courses for those wish- 
ing to complete a four- year High 
School Course. 
@Special Courses in Drawing and 
Design, Drawing and Music, History, 
History and English, Household Arts, 
Library Economy, Manual Training, 
Mathematics and Physical Science, 
Physical Education, Primary Work, 
and Science. 


TRAINING SCHOOL IN SESSION 


@ The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
in length) opens April 30. 

@The Summer Term (6 weeks in 
length) opens June m. 


Write for Catalog. 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 














THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 





MID-SPRING TERM OPENS 
MAY 7TH 
By entering at this date and 
remaining until the close of 
the summer session, Aug. 2, 
a student may make four 
full-term credits. Spring 
Term opens April 2. 


By entering June 25, he may 
secure two full-term credits, 








For Catalogues, Bulletins or other information, 
address the President. 


H. W. SHRYOCK 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 











NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


This school offers, in addition 
to its regular school year 


A SUMMER TERM 


of Six Weeks 


BEGINNING JUNE 25 


{Courses covering all phases 
of the public school are of- 
fered. 


@Theory is illustrated by 
class work with children in 
the Practice School. 


@A fee of one dollar is 
charged for the entire term. 


Send for Bulletin. Address: 


N.1.S.N.S., DEKALB, ILL. 




















‘*The Teacher’s Growth in Service’’ 
Was the theme of Charles McKenney, 
President, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

At the conference on normal schools. 
Two things, said he, the teacher 

Must have acquired 

Before beginning to teach. 

One of these is sympathy with children. 
And with children’s human needs. 

The other is intellectual hunger 

And thirst after righteousness 

Which is satisfied only 

By continual study of the thoughts 
And of the deeds that stir 

The mind and hand to glorious action. 
With this human sympathy 

And intellectual interest 

Teachers will continue 

When in the work of the school 

To read the best books 

Of today and yesterday. 

They should seek and be given 
Opportunity to teach new courses 

And not always do the same subjects 
In the same way. To be fresh 

For this new work 

They should not teach so many classes. 
Every year each teacher 

Should work out some new problem 
Of the school or of society. 

This should be individual work. 

And then—is the millenium at hand— 
At least one semester in every three years 
The teacher should have 

Leave of absence with pay. 

To bring such conditions as these 
Make your part of it your rule 

And begin in the summer school. 











EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 








THE SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 18 


Provisions are made for: 


1. Teachers of experience seeking to 
enlarge their professional or academic 
knowledge. 

2. Those preparing to, teach in 
schools that follow the Illinois Course 
of Study. 

3. Those taking regular work for 
graduation from the Normal School. 


Advanced work for experienced 
Teachers. 

The subject matter and method 
of the State Course of Study for 
beginning teachers. 

Strong professional and cultural 
studies, training school classes, 
and lectures on school goverament 
for all students of education. 








Write for special bulletin of the 
SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 18 — JULY 27 


Address 


E. 1. S. N. S , CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 
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A BETTER OUTLOOK 


Textbooks which will assist you in improving the results 
in your schools are: 


ELSON READERS-— Nine books 
HARRIS-WALDO FIRST JOURNEYS IN NUMBERLAND 


For the Second Grade. 


STUDEBAKER ECONOMY PRACTICE EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Set B-ONE for Graded Schools. 
Set B-TWO for Rural Schools. 


Send for descriptive information at this important time of the year when books are being seriously 
checked up to decide on the equipment for September opening. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago - - - 623 South Wabash Avenue 














Cains 
fous 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
UNITED STATES LESSONS IN 
FOR SCHOOLS ENGLISH 

By McLaughlin @ Van Gyne Revised Edition of Firman 


An interesting study of the A Language series that keeps 
growth and development of our ORAL and WRITTEN composi- 
country and its institutions. . : 

aaheaks in atecad ween the hn- tion in the foreground. Each 
fluence of Europe upon America year’s work centers about ar- 
and the practical working of the angement of thoust _ , 
Government under the Consti- 

tution—Civics. 


Vol. I, Seventh Grade, 66c/} In one 
Vol. If, Eighth Grade, 70c { vol., $1.00 


Appletons’ Educational Publication 
mentary School, High School, Colleg 


Three New Book 
Duggan’s “THE STUDENTS’ TEX 
EDUCATION.” 
Klapper’s “THE TEACHING OF AR 
Betts’ “THE MIND AND ITS EDUG 


@ THESE ARE APP 


D APPLETON & COMPANY 535 WE 











Prepare for the Delinite 


What did I do yesterday? 
What shall I da 


THE HOLMES 


enable you to answer all of these quest 
convenient means of planning your les 
ing the school year. 





Special eaitions for Primary, Intermé 
200 pages. Price each 30c. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPARY 2 


Northwestern Agents 




















TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 


TEACHERS AND TEXT BOOKS. 

Why have any text books? To depend 
upon the organization of subject matter 
given by a single book, is it a sign of weak- 
ness on the part of the teacher? Is it teach- 
ing the children to walk, in their thinking, 
with a crutch instead of alone? In a recent 
issue of Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache 
und Pédagogik the text book is referred to 
as a ‘‘donkey’s bridge.’’ (‘‘Diese papier- 
enen Kollegen sind weiter nichts als ein 
Selbstbetrurg.—es sind zumeist Eselsbriicken 
fiir Schijler und Lehrer.’’) 

We have industrial teachers—the teach- 
ers of domestic art, of agriculture, of brick- 
laying, etc.—and teachers of other subjects 
newly introduced into the school program 
who glory, at first, in their freedom to fol- 
low their own devices because text books 
are not yet available. Soon, however, they 
take note of the waste of time and energy 
in gaining the limited education which re- 
sults. Then the real teachers in these sub- 
jects begin to call for those methods, de- 
vices and organizations of the necessary 
units of instruction which enable children 
to grasp a rational and-usable mastery of 
the subject as a whole. 

But why should the teacher attempt to 
give a mastery of the subject as a whole? 
The main value of a knowledge of the 
whole lies in the understanding it gives of 
the parts. It is necessary that pupils know 
why they are to do things so and so in their 
part of community life? Under autocratic 
governments it is sufficient that the people 
know how to do the things they are allowed 
or required to do. But any community life 
is very complex. No one can rationalize all 
the rules by which we direct conduct. One 
expert works out a usable statement of the 
law in one field of action and other experts 
give the laws of other fields. How far edu- 
cation can enable the people to work out 
their natural desire for an intellectual sanc- 
tion by which to guide their actions in indus- 
trial and social relations is an unsolved 
problem. Nevertheless American schools 
and text books do much to give this ability 
to our citizens. 


WHY TEXT BOOKS DEVELOPED IN AMERICA. 


There is a reason for the fact that the 
school text book has been very largely de- 
veloped in democratic America and that au- 
tocratic Prussia requires instruction to be 
given mainly and directly by the teacher. 
In democratic America we must distinguish 
between the fiat of nature’s laws and the fiat 
of man-made laws. The divine right of a 
governing class is not recognized. So far as 
the scientist can state those laws of nature 
which affect human life as it is lived in com- 
munities, he can determine what codperative 
action is necessary to meet the requirements 
of these natural laws as they affect the com- 
mony welfare. But neither the scientist nor 
any small group of the people may, by their 
own fiat, make laws for the public. All the 
people ask is to be reasonable convinced that 
greater good will result without endanger- 
ing other conditions of public welfare. That 
is, humanity in general puts obedience to 
conscience and to principle above obedience 
to physical law should there be conflict be- 
tween the two. Spiritual self-preservation 
is put above physical self-preservation, 

In America it is the people who dele- 
gate certain powers to the government and 
not the government which prescribes the 
limits of free action of the people. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the people of 
America be so educated as to be able to 
deal with the whole of any situation con- 
cerning the common welfare. 





























WHAT TEACHERS DO. 


To accomplish this purpose our schools © 


attempt to do two distinct things. First, by 
the use of text books they seek to organize 
subject matter in such a way that the 
teacher can secure step by step in the minds 
of the pupils a grasp of each subject as a 
whole. And, second, the teacher is expected 
so to organize and present the entire pro- 
gram of studies as to develop the whole 
mind of the child. 

To these two aims the schools are now 
adding a third purpose which is, by intro- 
ducing many typical varieties of industrial 
studies, to initiate the children into the ac- 
tivities of economic and political society. 
Something of the work and of the experi- 
ences of community life in all of its com- 
plexity is being made a part of school 
training. The aim is not simply a special- 
ized training of each child for some par- 
ticular vocation, although the general ele- 
ments of skill in one or more industrial 
processes are taught. But, because this 
training is given in school and in connec- 
tion with the training of others toward vari- 
ous occupations, the true teacher is able to 
develop:a preliminary experience and under- 
standing of the working of society as a 
whole. 


THE HISTORY OF TEXT BOOKS CONSTANTLY 
REPEATS ITSELF, 


The experience of the teacher of today 
who seeks to get full educational results 
from the newer subjects is but a duplicate 
of that of American teachers from colonial 
times to the present. Always society dis- 
covered first that the need of a particular 
skill or of the knowledge of certain facts by 
all the citizens might be met by teaching 
this in the schools. To the business man 
or social reformer who knows next to noth- 
ing about teaching children this seems just 
a matter of direct instruction in those facts 
or for that skill. Put it up to the child just 
as you would to a mature person who found 
it necessary to learn certain things. Make 
the teacher a dictator, as inexorable as ne- 
cessity, with the command succeed or perish. 
The American school, however, is very close 
to the people. The teacher is not employed 
by the political government but by the school 
officers of the school district. 

The first duty of the teacher is to de- 
velop the children. Subject matter, there- 
fore, has to be organized for this purpose. 
All must know the alphabet if they are to 
read, but little children have no natural 
need to read. The teacher has so to present 
reading as to develop a purpose to learn to 
read. This means the development of meth- 
ods, out of much experience in teaching 
little children and from the analysis of the 
elements of success. Some of these ele- 
ments are found to be common to all good 
teaching and some are found to belong to 
the personality of individual teachers, 


HOW TEXT BOOKS GROW. 


Now next books in reading or in any 
other subject grow, as I have said in a 
previous article. They grow out of the 
experience of many teachers and not of one. 
A text book that has grown out of the ex- 
perience of many teachers, all teaching in 
rural schools or in pioneer settlements, will 
not be the same as a text book grown out 
of the experience of many teachers in city 
schools and in modern conditions in highly 
developed rural districts. Either one of 
these text books still may be the best book 
for some sections though not for other. lo- 
ealities. 

Not only do the large general features 
of community life determine the best text 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 





Visual Education 


Its Purpose and Progress 


Send 10c for this enlightening book on the 
greatest educational advance of the time. 
An informative, inspirational review of the 
present and possible development ef visual 
instruction. Up-to-the-minute facts on equip- 
ment, films. etc. Bibliography. Report by 
states on activities of the visualization move- 

ment. Stamps or silver. 


BADGER STEREOPTICON & PICTURE MACHINE CO. 
BOx T. LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 




















Just Published. 
A Revised Edition of 
Smith’s 
Student’s History of Illinois 


In order to broaden its field of useful- 
ness, Prof. George W. Smith, of the State 
Normal School, at Carbondale, when re- 
vising his History of Illinois, has made 
changes in it that now make it the most 
satisfactory text on Illinois history for 
seventh and eighth grades. At the same 
time, he has made it the best book on the 
subject for the student who wishes to pre- 
pare for the State teacher's examination. 
if vou want the best, get Smith's 


Student’s History of illinois, 
Revised Edition. 


New Reduced Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY 
Educational Publishers and Booksellers 
430 & 4832S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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book that will meet the needs of the chil- 
dren but other more specifically character- 
istic elements of civilization also affect the 
growth of the best text book. Some years 
ago American text books were introduced 
into English schools. Several publishers 
have established branches in England but 
only a few of the more general text books 
ean be transported successfully without 
change. The best texts for English schools 
are developed out of the experience of Eng- 
lish teachers with English children. The 
same is true of the Philippine Islands. 
American teachers there and Filipino teach- 
ers will develop the best text books for the 
Islands. 

Text books grow and the soil out of 
which they grow determines very largely 
what is best for like conditions. 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBLISHERS. 


It is evident that in a growing civiliza- 
tion there must also be an ever renewed 
growth of text books. American publishers 
are constantly demonstrating their ability 
to produce this growth. 

There are good reasons why independent 
publishers are in much closer touch with de- 
veloping conditions and needs in the schools 
than any state or official governmental pub- 
lishing agency can, in any probability, ever 
become. The most evident is that any mis- 
takes or failures made by commercial pub- 
lishers are at once eliminated by the condi- 
tions of business. No state board or other 
public official must reverse itself and no 
public money is involved. Only a few 
schools have suffered by a mistake and they 
can and do change at once. 

The problem of the publisher is never- 
theless a very difficult one. It used to be 
told of Emerson that before publishing one 
of his essays he would deliver it on a lec- 
ture tour. But for each successive audience 
he would make a new arrangement of the 
order in which he read the paragraphs of 
the essay. In this way he tested what suc- 
cession of ideas in the essay was the best to 
carry his audience to the philosophic judg- 
ment he sought to have them make. The 
publisher’s problem of arrangement for the 
matter in a text book requires much more 
extensive and thorough testing. In the first 
place the text book is to aid not in forming 
a particular judgment but is primarily to 
organize a body of knowledge in the mind 
in such a way as to develop power to make 
independent judgments. In the second 
place, while every text book maker is guided 
by some pedagogical principles, we all have 
to admit that as yet the principles we are 
at all certain about concern either very gen- 
eral or else very limited phases of the work 
of teaching. We have not as yet been able 
to demonstrate the law of mental organiza- 
tion when the mind formulates for itself a 
new problem or throws an old question en- 
tirely open and sets to work to gather facts, 
weigh evidence and finally accept a new 
judgment by which to direct some phase of 
conduct. 

Because we do not know the larger prin- 
ciples of mental action in acquiring and 
organizing knowledge of a subject of study, 
text books must be constructed empirically. 
It is probable, moreover, that when we do 
know the great principles the effect of 
changing conditions will make it necessary 
to introduce some variable and empirically 
determined terms and in that case the text 
book will always depend quite largely upon 
experience. 

SOME WARNINGS. 


Do not forget that the wholesome text 


book brings into the school the guiding in- 
fluence of many teachers. It has grown out 


































































of experience and through the selection of 
those elements of success common to many 
schools. 

But do not select a text book just be- 
cause it is successful somewhere else. Find 
the books that fit your conditions and 
change books as your conditions change. 

I know school systems where the schools 
in several school buildings are handicapped 
because they must use the same text books 
adopted for the system as a whole. The 
teachers struggle to give the organization 
needed under their conditions but not only 
do not have the assistance of a suitable text 
but have the difficulty of overcoming an un- 
suitable one. 

In training teachers see that they know 
several quite different text books in each 
subject, and understand why, for different 
conditions, a different text book may be the 
best. Above all, train teachers to seek new 
books as better conditions make possible the 
use of better books. The following con- 
tributed article indicates what one teacher 
thinks of a training school which seeks to 
impose by authority a single form of text 
book. 

GEO. A. BROWN. 


TEACHING TEACHERS TO TEACH. 


A recent editorial in the Northwest Jour- 
nal of Education lambasts the normal 
school method teacher who—either because 
of lack of education or because of peda- 
gogical hero worship, contracted at some 
summer school—fails to instruct student 
teachers in methods of teaching reading in 
common vogue. The Journal is right. It is 
the function of these schools to get teachers 
ready to teach in accordance with the re- 
quirements of varying courses of study and 
varying local demands. They should do it 
or get out. Nine times out of ten ‘‘the only 
way’’ of one of these teachers is a borrowed 
one at best—merely the reflection of some 
authority who, the chances are, is himself of 
the earth, very earthy. 


To illustrate: one ‘‘authority’’ on 
teaching children to read (Klapper) says of 
a certain extremely popular method of 
teaching beginners to read, ‘‘ Judged by ev- 
ery modern standard the ————— Readers 
fail.’’ Of course he means his standards; 
for as we open our Hughes book on the same 
subject (‘‘authority’’ number two) we 
read: ‘‘When all must learn in some way 
the powers and sounds of letters in order 
to read independently and recognize words 
whose names they have not memorized, it 
should not require much argument to prove 
that the method which aims to give the child 
a definite and ready acquaintance with these 
sounds and powers must be the Best.’’ The 
teacher of teachers who assumes one of these 
positions and refuses to enlighten the stu- 
dent fully concerning the other, ought to 
resign. Incidentally, ‘‘authorities’’ ought 
to be wary of singling out and naming cer- 
tain books as undesirable, for when the 
teacher compares her experience with the au- 
thor’s theory, something may fly up and hit 
said authority in the face. ‘‘ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success’’: It is dangerous to the 
doctor’s reputation when the patient whom 
he dooms to certain death persists not only 
in getting well but in being extremely 
healthy! 


Dear sister, do not make it necessary for 
your student to teach a year or fwo in order 
to know that there are several ways of 
teaching children to read. She may come 
to feel that if you had spent half as much 
time learning other methods as in defend- 
ing the only one you happen to know, you 
might become more worthy of your position. 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 














HOME GEOGRAPHY A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgiey and 


year in Illinois State Course. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 


Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 cents, 
postpaid. Covers work of fifth year in Illinois State Course. 


NORTH AMERICA A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas 


C, Ridgiey and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Covers work 


of sixth year in Lilinois State Course. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere...... 1S¢ 
Rainfall of the Earth....... .... ...s0. so 15c 


The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents. 
We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. Desk size, 8 x 10% 
inches, on wood drawing paper. Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. Send 


for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Lura M. Eyestone. Price 40 cents, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 


Vegetation Zones of the Earth ... .... ........ 1Se 
Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel ....10c 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 














THE LATEST TEXTS 
LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Book One and Book Two 
By POTTER, JESCHKE AND GILLET 


The Most Attractive, the Most ‘Teachable, the 
Richest, and the Most Modern Textbooks in Ele- 
mentary English. 

They reflect the best practices of the best teachers 
in the best schools. 

What was once drudgery is converted into in- 
tensely pleasing work. 

The books are wisely motivated throughout and 
the pupil is lead into a conciousness of his n 
and filled with a desire to do. 

There is a continual, immediate and effective 
application in oral and written composition of each 
step in g as it is p ted. 

There is a distinct separation of the essentials 
grammar from the non-essentials. 

The books are brim full of helpful suggestions 
and devices. 

In every topic presented there is recognition of 
the needs, requirements, and convictions of the up- 
to-date teacher of English. 

here are scores of significant innovations and 
inspirations that render the series unique. 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS 


for which you have long searched. See them and 
satisfy yourself of their superiority. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue :: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special 
courses available in Graphic Arts, Music, etc. Credits applied 
toward dipl Many ad in Chicago Parks, bath- 
ing beaches, golf grounds, summer concerts, ete This year’s 
summer session will be held in the Francis W. Parker Schoo! 
ocated near Lincoln Park and the’Lake Shore. For detailed 
j2formation address Dept. 20, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 


THERE IS JOY in the 
PENMANSHIP CLASS 


When the Palmer Method of Writing 
is taught by a feacher who has guai- 
ified under our perce direction, 
through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. ‘Teachers taught quickly 
how to lead their pupils progressively 
step by step from slow finger move- 
ment handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of pen- 
manship embodying /egibtlity, rapid- 
ity, ease, and endurance, with the ac- 
companying hygienic position. There 
have been no failures when the Palmer 
Method Plan has been followed with 
fidelity. 

Complete course only ten dollars; three 
months, five dollars. 


Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals 


Write today for complete information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. 

120 Boylston Si., Boston, Mass. 
Paimer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


























“STICK TO YOUR POST and AIM HIGH!” 


That exhortation was applauded by a group of emiuent psychologists who gathered in **The 
Blue Goose” during the recent meeting of superintendents in Kansas City. 


The motto aptly describes the “unremitting assiduity” and lofty purpose of the members of the 


Committee on Minimal Essentials. 


‘The second report of the committee is now published in 


THE SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK, PART I 
(Price 90 cents net) 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. The first report is in Part I of the Four- 


teenth Yearbook. 


Equally worthy is the report of “The Junior High School” by A. A. Douglass in 


THE FIFTEENTH YEARBOOK, PART III 


(Price 75 cents net) 





Orders Filled by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (note illustration) 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


in the 


PATHESCOPE 


Motion Picture Library 





on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In 
sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 


Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 
Pathéscope in your school on the S—LF-PaymEnT P1an! 


PATHESCOPE CENTRAL 
17 North Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1917 - Summer Session - 1917 
June 18 to August 10 (8 weeks) 


REGULAR UNDERGRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE COURSES 


in the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Agriculture and Engineering leading to A. B., B.S.., 
M. A., and M.S. Many courses specially adapted for needs of teachers, e.g.: Agriculture, Edu- 
cation and Athletics. 


English (including new graduate 
courses)—Literature, Rhetoric, Pub- 
lic speaking. 


Agriculture and Agricultural Edu- Spanish, French and German. 
cation, Agronomy, Animal Hus- 


bandry, Dairy Bacteriology (new), Classics. 




















Landscape Gardening (mew), Horti- 
culture (mew). 


Chemistry (ine advanced courses)— 
General, Quantitative, Organic, 
Physiological. 

Botany, Entomology, Physics, Geol- 
ogy—Field work (new). 

Economics, History, Sociology and 

Political Science. 


Art and Design. 


Music—Public School, Vocal, Piano 
and Organ. 


Education (with special emphasis on 
graduate work for high-school teachers, 
principals and superintendents), Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 
Secondary Education, Principles 
and Methods. 


Athletic Coaching and Physical Train- 
ing—Football, Baseball, Track, Bas- 
ket Ball, Gymnastics. For Women, 
Courses in Games and Folk Dances, 
School Hygiene, and Swimming. 

Mathematics, Mechanics and Ther- 
modynamics (ew). 


Household Science. 
Manual Training. 


SCHOLARSHIPS are available for all high-school teachers in Illinois, and al] other teachers in the State who can 


matriculate as regular students in the University. 


Fee for the Summer Session $12. For announcements and further information address, 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, University Hall, Urbana, Illinois 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1917. 


President—W. R. Hatfield, Chicago. 

First Vice President—Mrs. Eva Batterton, Peters- 
burg. 

Second Vice President—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Third Vice President—Eva Smedley, Evanston. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 
D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, April 12, 13, and 14, 1917. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, April 13 and 
14, 1917. 

Second Annual Meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Primary Supervisors, Danville, Friday and Saturday, 
May 11 and 12, 1917. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
12 and 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday and Sat- 
urday in October and first Friday and Saturday in Feb- 
ruary.) 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Ottawa, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, October 18, 19, and 20, 1917. 

Second Annual Community Betterment Conference, 
University of Illinois, Second week in April. 


The officers of the various divisions and sections of the 
State Teachers’ Association should keep the Secretary 
of the Association informed as to dates, places, and pro- 
grams of meetings. Please send notice of dates and 
places as soon as they are determined, and we shall be 
glad to publish them in the above list; send copy of pro- 
gram as soon as it is arranged, and we shall mention its 
important features at least. And do not forget to send 
a complete and accurate report soon after the meeting. 
We are willing to announce the date and place of any 
meeting of an educational nature. We believe that for 
publicity among teachers there is no better medium in 
this State than The Illinois Teacher. 


This paper is gaining slowly in the amount of ad- 
vertising space sold. But it would gain much more rap- 
idly if its subscribers would read the advertisements, 
order some of the goods advertised, and tell the manufac- 
turer or publisher that they saw the goods advertised in 
The Illinois Teacher. 


In the letter from the Editor to Mr. Rinker, published 
on page 129 of the March Teacher, the word ‘‘expect’’ 
was printed for the word ‘‘suspect’’. The Editor wishes 
to state that as author he used the word ‘‘suspect’’, but 
as proof-reader he let the word ‘‘expect’’ pass unnoticed. 


The Western Teacher for March contains a comparison 
of the wages of the workmen on a new school building in 
a certain city with the wages of the teachers in the build- 
ing after its completion. This report says that the su- 
pervising architect received $25 a day and earned it; 
but the superintendent of schools in that city received 
only $5.00 a day for supervising the education of 1,500 
pupils. The workman who laid a few dozen fancy pressed 
brick each day was paid $7.00 a day without objection ; 
but the principal of the school, who laid out the work for 
seven or eight teachers, was paid only $3.50 a day. The 
plumber, who worked with pipes, solder, and tools, ré 
ceived $5.00 a day, and no one doubts that he earned it; 
but a teacher with training, skill, culture, and experience 
is now working in one of the rooms with forty boys and 
girls, who are the pride of their parents and the city, 
and whose future depends upon her workmanship, and 
she is paid only $2.75 a day! Verily, I say unto you 
that it payeth a man in shekels and profiteth him more 
in his purse to engage his hands in toil with mud and 
bricks and pipes of iron than it doth profit him to labor 
skillfully with head and heart to feed the hungry minds 
and develop the immortal souls of children. 


There are still some people in Illinois who apparently 
believe that teachers’ wages are sufficient, that a teacher 
ought to chase after some ward politician every spring 
in order to be re-employed, and that it is dangerous for 
a teacher to teach anything outside of the text books and 
course of study. And still we send missionaries all the 
way to Africa to enlighten the heathen! 


Again there seem to be irreconcilable differences be- 
tween powerful interests in Illinois upon the subject of 
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vocational education. At the time of writing this, no bill 
that is generally satisfactory has been introduced. Many 
conferences of representatives of the various interests 
have been held in the last year and earnest efforts have 
-been made to frame a bill that all could support. But 
nobody knows how to write such a bill or what its pro- 
vision must be in order to unite the various interests 
concerned. One powerful interest wants a separate school 
system; another stands firmly for the unit system. One 
advocates industrial training; the other vocational edu- 
cation. One thinks of education as industrial specializa- 
tion and training in single mechanical processes; the 
other stands for an education and a training broad 
enough to make free workers with the ability to adjust 
themselves to new processes and conditions and to be pro- 
moted to higher positions. One dreams of a school that 
shall be an adjunct to industrial organization; the other 
wants to preserve demo: =*y in education and extend it 
to industry. One thinks th. product of the school should 
be an efficient workman *. a certain specialized trade; 
the ideal of the other is a good citizen capable not only 
of earning his own living but also of thinking intelli- 
gently upon social and economic problems. One pictures 
a school graduate as a useful tool in a shop; the other pic- 
tures him a free, happy, useful citizen. One stands for 
servility to a boss; the other for service to society as well 
as to the employer. One thinks in terms of material prod- 
ucts; the other, in terms of humanity. One worships the 
dollar ; the other respects personality and manhood. And 
now you know why they do not agree! 


S. Y. Gillan recently expressed his sympathy as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A sorry sight is the teacher who is all teacher, 
who is limited to the confines of his task, who must talk 
shop if he talks at all, and who even walks pedagogically. 


Much is being said in Illinois just now about the two 
mill tax, the state tax rate, tax reform, tax-dodgers, and 
taxation in general. Therefore, the following quotation 
from A. E. Winship may be of interest: ‘‘ Andrew Car- 
negie’s personal tax is assessed in New York, and his 
total taxables are valued at $5,000,000, and he gives 
away much more than that each year. This is a notorious 
seandal. Think of the millions that he robs the children 
of New York of each year! This seriously discounts the 
glory of his gifts. If Mr. Carnegie had paid his honest 
taxes, what luxuries the school children might have en- 
joyed as their just due.’’ 

And still we were told last year, during the campaign 
for a constitutional amendment to permit the revision of 
our tax laws, that New York has a model law to bring 
‘intangible property’’ out of its hiding places! 

The St. Louis Times a few days ago contained an 
editorial which was prompted by a notable case of tax 
dodging in that city by a prominent citizen who died re- 
cently. The editorial says that an inventory of this 
man’s estate showed that he left about $6,000,000 in per- 
sonal property. But the tax books show that he paid 
taxes on only about $12,000 worth of personal property. 
Yet this man held some important public positions, as- 
pired to be United States Senator, was protected by the 
laws of the city, state, and nation, enjoyed the benefits 
of public improvements, and posed as a patriot. It is 
quite probable that he delivered some bombastic orations 
on the duties of citizenship, some pathetic pleas for more 
revenue to support public institutions, and some lacri- 
mose wails about the low wages of teachers. 

How much longer will teachers accept without ques- 
tion the statement that their campaign for higher salaries 
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and adequate retirement funds is producing a ‘‘burden 
of taxation’’? Isn’t it the millionaire tax-dodger that 
is causing the small property owner to feel a burden of 
taxation? And shall we teachers be too meek and timid 
to speak plainly about this and point out where the 
trouble lies? 


The newspapers report that a very small Pekinese 
spaniel changed hands recently at a price of $2,000, both 
buyer and seller being New York ‘‘society’’ women. This 
small dog actually sold for his weight in gold! Isn’t it 
dreadful how the cost of living is advancing? The high 
prices of potatoes, pies, pork and beans, and poodle pups 
are causing intense and widespread distress to consum- 
ers! 


PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION 


Action on the educational bills has not been rapid 
since our last report. Two or three subcommittees of the 
committees on education are still at work on some of the 
bills. A few bills have been reported out of the commit- 
tees favorably. The bills in which we are interested will 
likely make rapid progress this month. 

The number of bills printed this year is much smaller 
than usual, and I have been able to secure only a few 
copies of each. Since the numerous requests coming to 
me for copies of bills indicate that many of our members 
are interested in them, I am publishing in this number 
of The Teacher as many of the important bills as space 
will permit. You should read also the comment below, 
comparing it with the digests of bills published in the two 
preceding issues of this paper. 

House Bill 101, by Representative Flagg, is the high 
school validation act and is on second reading in the 
House. It still needs all the help we can give it. Try 
to get your members of the Legislature pledged for it. 

House Bill 151, by Representative Hamlin, provides 
for compulsory military training in the high schools. It 
is now in the Committee on Military Affairs. 

House Bill 213, by Representative Dieterich, has been 
amended so as to improve it and to provide for a more 
secure tenure for both teachers and superintendents. It 
is on second reading in the House. 

House Bill 249, by Representative Flagg, known as 
our ‘‘carryall’’ bill was laid on the table by the Commit- 
tee on Education, and House Bill 447 was substituted for 
it. Then No. 447 was referred to a subcommittee, who 
divided it into several shorter bills. Therefore, House 
Bills 249 and 447 can no longer be supported. However, 
Senate Bill 144, by Senator Landee, is identical with 
House Bill 447 and was reported out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education on March 21 with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. This bill may pass the Senate; but 
it is not likely to pass the House, since the House now 
has several of its provisions in other bills. 

House Bill 268, by Representative Perkins, commonly 
known as the Felmley Bill, has been superseded by House 
Committee Bill No. 709. The latter is an amended and 
improved form of House Bills 274 and 446 and Senate 
Bill 184. This bill was reported out of the House Com- 
mittee on March 20 with the recommendation that it do 
pass. The Senate Committee has not yet taken any action 
on Senate Bills 183 and 184, and will probably wait for 
House Bill 709. 

House Bill 284, by Representative Benson, which 
was intended to prohibit high school fraternities and 
sororities, was suddenly killed on March 13 by striking 
out its enacting clause on second reading. The same bill 
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has been introduced by Senator Turnbaugh as Senate 
Bill 362 and on March 21 was reported out of committee 
with the recommendation that it do pass. This bill has 
some opposition in the Senate and more in the House 
and will need all the support we can give it. 

House Bill 449, by Representative Harry Wilson, and 
Senate Bill 260, by Senator Cliffe, are identical and pro- 
vide for pensions for teachers in the State institutions 
and State normal schools. 

House Bill 453, by Representative Scanlan, provides 
for a new classification of counties according to their 
population in 1910 for the purpose of establishing a new 
scale of salaries for county superintendents. This bill 
will inerease the salaries of most of the county superin- 
tendents and should be supported by our association ; it 
has been referred to the Committee on Revenue. 

House Bill 392, by Representative Holaday, provides 
for the compulsory education of blind or deaf children 
in the state institutions or in private schools. This bill 
is strongly recommended by some teachers. 

House Bill 656, by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, and Senate Bill 363, by Senator Landee, amend Sec- 
tion 117 so as to permit warrants to be issued on either 
the educational or the building fund and provides for the 
payment of interest in such warrants. This bill also 
amends Section 211 so as to permit the Auditor of Public 
Accounts to deduct from the state school fund the 
amounts necessary to pay the salaries of the county su- 
perintendents and the state’s share of the pension fund. 

House Bill 708, by Representative Harry Wilson, pro- 
vides for a county truant officer, who shall be a deputy 
sheriff. This bill is in accordance with one of our resolu- 
tions. 

Senate Bill 199, by Senator Dunlap, provides for con- 
solidation and transportation by a vote of the people in 
the districts concerned. This bill is in harmony with our 
resolutions and shrould receive our support. 

Senate Bill 243, by Senator Manny, establishes the 
township as the unit for school taxation and organiza- 
tion. 

Senate Bill 245, by Senator Manny, abolishes town- 
ship trustees and township treasurers and assigns their 
duties to the county superintendents and county treas- 
urers respectively. This is a good bill and is in har- 
mony with the present movement toward consolidation, 
efficiency, and economy. 

Senate Bill 252, by Senator Atwood, and House Bill 
614, by Representative Watson, are identical and provide 
for the two mill tax by amending Section 210 by striking 
out the phrase, ‘‘until otherwise provided by law.’’ An- 
other chance for an increased revenue provides for an 
annual appropriation of $5,000,000 per year to the state 
school fund, in lieu of the two mill tax. Another revenue 
bill that must be strongly and actively supported is 
House Bill 655, by the House Committee on Education. 
This is one of the bills framed to take the place of a part 
of House Bill 447. It amends Section 189 so as to permit 
a freer use of the 3% levy and the right to make a 4% 
levy when authorized to do so by a vote of the people in 
the district. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND TUITION 
House Bill No. 709 by Committee on Education. 
A Bru. 
For an Act to amend sections 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 96, and 97 of an Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to establish 
and maintain a system of free schools,’’ approved and 
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in force June 12, 1909, as subsequently amended, and 
to repeal conflicting statutes. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly: That 
sections 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 and 97 of ‘‘An 
Act entitled to establish and maintain a system of free 
schools,’’ approved and in force June 12, 1909, as sub- 
sequently amended, be amended so that said sections shall 
read as follows: 

See. 88. The inhabitants of any territory composed 
of parts of adjoining townships may create such territory 
into a high school district by a petition signed by at least 
50 legal voters and an affirmative vote in such territory, 
and may elect a board of education therefor, as in other 
high school districts. When part of a township has been 
included in any high school district pursuant to any of 
the provisions of this Act, the remainder of such town- 
ship, not included in any high school district, shall con- 
stitute a township for high school purposes. 

When any city in this State having a population of not 
less than one thousand and not exceeding one hundred 
thousand inhabitants lies within two or more townships, 
that township in which a majority of the inhabitants of 
the city reside shall, with the city, constitute under this 
Act a school township for high school purposes. 

When any township in any county under township or- 
ganization shall contain two political towns divided by a 
navigable stream as recognized by the United States, each 
of which shall contain a city of not less than one thousand 
nor more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, each 
town shall constitute a township under this act for school 
purposes. 

Sec. 89. Upon the receipt of a petition signed by fifty 
or more legal voters residing in any compact and contigu- 
ous territory described in said petition, whether in the 
same or different townships, but no part of which is in- 
eluded in any high school district, the county superin- 
tendent of schools of the county in which the territory 
or the greater part thereof described in the petition is 
situated, shall order an election to be held for the pur- 
pose of voting ‘‘for’’ or ‘‘against’’ the proposition to es- 
tablish a community high school, by posting notices for 
at least ten days in ten of the most public places through- 
out the territory described in the petition, which notices 
may be substantially in the following form: 


Notice oF ELEcTION. 


Notice is hereby given that on the 
, 19...., an election will be held at 

for the purpose of voting ‘‘for’’ or ‘‘against’’ 
the proposition to establish a community high school for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the following described 
territory : : 
The polls will be opened at... .o’clock....M., and closed 
at....o’clock....M. 


County Superintendent. 


Said community high school district shall be formed, 
as far as practicable, about a community center, and 
have sufficient territory, assessed valuation, and pros- 
pective high school pupils to form a satisfactory and effi- 
cient high school, and it shall be the duty of the county 
superintendent of schools before calling the election to 
consider the form, size, and assessed valuation of the pro- 
posed high school district and the number of prospective 
high school pupils in the same, and if in his judgment the 
proposed district does not meet the requirements hereto- 
fore specified in this section he may refer the petition 
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back to the petitioners with recommendations as to 
changes before he calls the election, or he may deny the 
prayer of the petition. 

Provided, however, that if the whole or any part of 
a school district maintaining a four years’ high school is 
included within the territory described in the petition for 
a community high school, the boundary of said proposed 
community high school district shall be subject to the 
approval of the board of education of the district main- 
taining said four years’ high school; and provided, 
further, that if the proposed community high school dis- 
trict shall include any of the territory of a non-high 
school district, the boundaries of the said proposed com- 
munity high school district shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of education of the non-high school 
district: ‘‘ And, provided, further, that in forming these 
high school districts, existing school districts shall not be 
divided by high school district boundaries, except where 
in the judgment of the county superintendent of schools 
of the county in which the larger part of the proposed 
high school district lies, it is necessary in order to make a 
compact and satisfactory high school district.’’ 

If 4 majority of the votes cast at said election shall 
be in favor of establishing a community high school the 
county superintendent shall forthwith order an election 
to be held within thirty days for the purpose of electing 
a community high school board of education to consist 
of five members. The members elected shall determine 
by lot at the first meeting the length of term each is to 
serve. Two of the members shall serve for one year, two 
for two years and one for three years, from the third Sat- 
urday of April next preceding their election. At the ex- 
piration of the term of office of any member or members, 
the successor or successors shall be elected, each of whom 
shall serve for three years, which subsequent election 
shall be held on the third Saturday in April. The man- 
ner of holding elections shall be governed by section 126 
and 126A of the general school law. In case of a vacancy 
the remaining members shall fill said vacancy by appoint- 
ment until the next regular election. Within ten days 
after their election the members of the community high 
school board of education shall meet and organize by 
electing one of their number president and by electing a 
secretary. It shall be the duty of such board of education 
to establish at some central point most convenient to a 
majority of the pupils of the district a community high 
school providing for four years of high school work. 

See. 90. An ex officio board composed of the county 
superintendent of schools, the county judge and county 
clerk, may in its discretion change the boundaries of any 
township or community high school districts so as 

First. To detach territory from one high school dis- 
trict and add the same to another high school district 
when petitioned by two-thirds of the legal voters residing 
within the territory described in the petition asking that 
said territory be detached from one high school district 
and added to an adjacent high school district, or when 
petitioned by a majority of the legal voters of each high 
school district. 

Second. To create a community high school district 
from territory belonging to one or more high school dis- 
tricts when petitioned by two-thirds of the legal voters 
residing within the territory described in the petition 
. asking that such territory be created into a new commu- 
nity high school district. 

Third. To detach territory from a high school dis- 
trict and add the same to a non-high school district when 
petitioned by two-thirds of the legal voters residing 
within such territory 

Fourth. To annex territory not within a high school 
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district to a high school district upon petition of two- 
thirds of the legal voters residing within such territory. 

If the districts involved in the change of boundaries 
lie in two or more counties, the change may be made by 
the concurrent action of the ex officio boards of said 
counties. 

In all cases involving the change of boundary of high 
school districts an appeal may be taken to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, whose decision shall be 
final. 

The ex officio board vested with power to change the 
boundaries of any township or community high school 
district shall, after the filing of any petition as provided 
above, give thirty days’ public notice, by posting in at 
least five public places in each district whose boundaries 
are to be affected, of a public hearing upon such petition, 
and at such hearing the ex officio board shall hear ob- 
jections if any against such proposed change. 

If any high school district organized under any of the 
provisions of this Act, or organized under any statute in 
force at the time of its organization, or legalized by any 
statute, shall for one year fail to maintain a recognized 
high school it shall be the duty of the county superin- 
tendent of schools of the county in which the larger part 
of the district lies to dissolve said high school district 
and attach the territory of the district to other high 
school districts, or to non-high school districts, or in part 
to both. All funds or property of such districts shall be 
distributed by the county superintendent of schools as 
provided in section 92 of this Act. 

See. 91. For the purpose of building school houses, 
conducting and supporting the high school and paying 
all necessary expenses, the territory for the benefit of 
which a high school is established under any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, and all high school districts organized 
under any statute in force at the time of their organiza- 
tion, and all high school districts legalized by statute, 
shall be regarded as school districts, and the board of 
education of each of said high school districts shall in all 
respects have the powers and discharge the duties of 
boards of education elected under the general school law: 
Provided, however, that in all elections held under the 
provisions of this act the board of education shall have 
the power to establish a suitable number of voting pre- 
cinets for the accommodation of voters of the district in 
which said election is held, and shall fix the boundaries 
of said precincts, and designate one polling place in each, 
which precinets shall be composed of contiguous terri- 
tory in as compact form as may be for the convenience of 
the electors voting therein. Said board shall appoint two 
judges and one clerk for each polling place, assigning so 
far as practicable at least one member of such board to 
each polling place. Notice of all such elections shall be 
in the form now prescribed by law and be posted by the 
said board of education in at least three of the most pub- 
lic places in each of said voting precincts at least ten 
days previous to the day of election. 

See. 92. When the inhabitants of any township or 
community high school district desire to have said dis- 
trict discontinued, the county superintendent of schools 
of the county in which said district or the larger portion 
thereof is situated, upon receipt of a petition signed by a 
majority of the legal voters of said district, shall forth- 
with order an election to be held in the manner provided 
in section 89 of this Act for the purpose of voting ‘‘for’’ 
or ‘‘against’’ the proposition of discontinuing the high 
school named in said petition. If two-thirds of the ballots 
east at said election shall be in favor of discontinuing 
the high school, the county superintendent of schools 
shall direct the high school board of education to dis- 
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charge all outstanding obligations, to distribute the re- 
mainder of the assets of the high school district to the 
underlying school districts and parts of districts in pro- 
portion to the assessed valuation of all the property of 
such school districts and parts of districts: Provided, 
that the election called to vote upon the proposition 
of discontinuing a high school shall not be called 
within the period of two years from the establishment of 
such high school district, nor within a period of two years 
following any such election called to vote upon the propo- 
sition of discontinuing such high school. When a high 
school shall be discontinued by order of any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction the assets of said high school district 
shall be distributed in the manner provided by this sec- 
tion. 

See. 93. In each County of the State, all the terri- 
tory of the county not included in a township high school 
district, or a community high school district, or a dis- 
trict maintaining a recognized four year high school, 
shall be organized into a non-high school district for the 
purpose of levying a tax to pay the tuition of all eighth 
grade graduates residing in such non-high school dis- 
trict, including pupils attending a recognized two or 
three year high school conducted by a local school dis- 
trict. On or before August 1, 1917, the county superin- 
tendent of schools shall call an election for the purpose of 
electing a board of education for said non-high school dis- 
trict, and shall designate a sufficient number of precincts 
and polling places, and select the judges and clerks for 
such election. Said board of education shall consist of 
five members who shall determine by lot at their first 
meeting the length of term each shall serve. Two of said 
members shall serve for one year, two for two years, and 
one for three years from the third Saturday of April next 
preceding their election. At the expiration of the term 
of office of any member or members a successor or suc- 
eessors shall be elected who shall serve for three years. 
Each subsequent election shall be held on the third Sat- 
urday of April. In case of a vacancy in the board of 
education the remaining members shall fill the vacancy 
by appointment until the next annual election. Within 
ten days after their election the members of said board 
of education shall meet and organize by electing one of 
their number president and by electing a secretary. The 
manner of holding elections shall be governed as nearly 
as practicable by sections 126 and 126a of the general 
school law. 

None of the provisions of this Act regarding the es- 
tablishment of non-high school districts shall be con- 
strued to prevent the organization of any territory of 
such non-high school districts, into township or commu- 
nity high school districts. 

See. 94. The board of education of a non-high school 
district shall have the following powers and it shall be its 
duty : 

First. To levy a tax annually upon all the taxable 
property of such non-high school district, not to exceed 
one per cent upon the valuation to be ascertained by the 
last assessment for State and county purposes, for the 
purpose of paying the tuition of all eighth grade grad- 
uates residing within such non-high school district, at- 
tending any two, three or four year recognized high 
school. Such tax levy shall be certified and returned to 
the county clerk on or before the first Tuesday in October. 
The certificate shall be signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the board and may be in the following form, 
to-wit: 


CERTIFICATE OF Tax LEVy. 


We hereby certify that we require the sum of 
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dollars to be levied as a special tax to 
pay the tuition of graduates of the eighth grade residing 
in the non-high school district of 
county, on the equalized assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property of our non-high school district. 


Signed this 


A failure to certify and return the certificate of tax 
levy to the county clerk in the time required shall not 
vitiate the assessment. 

Second. To issue orders on the county treasurer on 
or before the first Tuesday of May of each year for the 
payment of the tutition of eighth grade graduates resid- 
ing within such non-high school district attending a rec- 
ognized high school, provided such attendance shall be 
certified to said board by the board of education of the 
high school attended. Such orders shall be payable out 
of any funds belonging to said non-high school district. 

Third. To make such reports as may be required by 
the State superintendent of public instruction and by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Fourth. To approve the boundaries of proposed 
community high school districts involving non-high 
school territory as provided in section eighty-nine (89). 

See. 95. The county treasurer shall be the treasurer 
of the non-high school district of the county. He shall 
receive and hold all moneys belonging to said district 
and shall pay the same upon lawful orders issued by the 
board of education of said non-high school district. He 
shall report to the secretary of the board of education of 
the non-high school district on or before the thirtieth 
day of June annually the receipts and expenditures of 
funds belonging to said district and the balance on hand. 
He shall make annually a complete report to the county 
superintendent of schools, including therein whatever 
statistics may be required by the county superintendent 
and shall perform such duties in connection with the non- 
high school district as are performed by the township 
treasurers for school districts as required by the general 
school law. 

See. 96. Upon the approval of the county superin- 
tendent of. schools any high school pupil may attend a 
recognized high school nearer his home in some district 
other than the high school district in which he resides 
and the board of education of the high school district in 
which said pupil resides shall pay the tuition of such the 
high school attended: ‘‘ And, provided, further, that pu- 
pils residing in non-high school territory shall attend a 
high school in the county in which he lives, except where 
a sufficient reason appears to the county superintendent 
of schools of the county where such pupil resides, the su- 
perintendent may issue a written permit for such pupil 
to attend a high school in another county.’’ 

An eighth grade graduate in the meaning of this Act 
is any person of school age who gives satisfactory evi- 
dence of having completed the first eight grades of school 
work by presenting a certificate of promotion issued by 
the home school board, or by passing an examination 
given by the county superintendent of schools or by pass- 
ing an examination given by the school attended. 

A recognized high school in the meaning of this Act 
is any public high school providing a course of two or 
more years of work approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The tuition paid shall in no case exceed the per capita 
cost of maintaining the high school attended, which shall 
be computed by dividing the total cost of conducting and 
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maintaining said high school by the number of pupils 
enrolled. 

See. 97. The board of education of any high school 
district organized under any of the provisions of this 
Act, or of any high school district organized by virtue of 
any statute in force at the time of its organization, or of 
any high school district legalized by statute, may, when 
authorized by a majority of the votes cast on the propo- 
sition at a general school election, or at a special election 
called for such purpose on petition of five per cent 
of the legal voters of the district, admit pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades residing within such high 
school districts as students in such high school, and or- 
ganize and conduct classes for the instruction of such 
pupils in such branches as may be determined by said 
board. 

See. 2. An Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to provide high 
school privileges for graduates of the eighth grade,’’ ap- 
proved June 26, 1913, in force July 1, 1913, and all 
other Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this amending Act, are hereby repealed. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
Senate Bill No. 199 by Senator Dunlap. 


A BILL. 


For an Act to amend an Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to estab- 
lish and maintain a system of free schools,’’ approved 
and in force June 12, 1909, as subsequently amended, 
by adding thereto a new section to be known as sec- 
tion 121a. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois represented in the General Assembly: That an 
Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free schools,’’ approved and in force June 12, 
1909, as subsequently amended, be and the same is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section to be known as 
section 121a, which new section shall read as follows: 


See. 12la. (a) Any two or more school districts 
may be consolidated and all the pupils of the school dis- 
tricts so consolidated may attend the consolidated school 
in accordance with the terms hereof. 

(b) When it is proposed to consolidate tao or more 
school districts, a joint meeting of the directors of the 
schools it is proposed to consolidate shall be called by not 
less than two directors, representing not less than two 
districts, by giving not less than five days’ notice by mail 
of the time and place of such meeting to each of the di- 
rectors of all the districts proposed to be consolidated. 
By action of the meeting so called, the question of con- 
solidation may be submitted to the voters of each district 
in which a majority of the directors shall favor consoli- 
dation. The call for such election shall state the time 
of the election and fix the place at the school house in 
each district and shall be advertised in the same manner 
as is or may be provided for advertising the election of 
directors. Such call shall also state the place or site of 
the proposed consolidated school. 


(c) Upon such election, the districts voting in favor 
of the consolidation by a majority of all the votes cast 
shall be consolidated according to the terms of the pro- 
posal. 

(d) Additional districts may thereafter be added to 
the consolidated school by a majority vote of both the 
consolidated districts and the districts seeking to be in- 
cluded therein, upon such terms and conditions as may 
be fixed by the consolidated district or may be mutually 
agreed upon, 
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(e) The board of directors of such consolidated 
school, at any time after a consolidation has been effected, 
may provide free transportation for pupils residing at a 
distance from such consolidated school site. 

(f) Such consolidation and free transportation shall 
be held to be a compliance with paragraph 9 of section 
114 of this Act entitling school districts to receive a share 
of the funds distributed in accordance with section 35 
of this Act. 

(g) The ballot for use in voting upon consolidation 
poe this section shall be in substantially the following 

orm: 

For the consolidation of the schools of districts No. 


The electors shall mark their ballots with a cross in 
the square opposite and to the right of the proposition 
they favor. 

(h) If two or more districts shall vote to consoli- 
date, the directors of such district shall, within ten days 
after the election, meet and call an election for directors 
of such consolidated district. At such election there 
shall be elected five directors, two to serve for one year, 
two to serve for two years, and one to serve for three 
years; directors thereafter elected to serve three years. 


(i) The board of directors so elected shall perform 
all the duties and exercise all the powers conferred upon 
board of school directors, in connection with consolidated 
school, and to all intents and purposes, such consolidated 
district shall be and become a single school district. 


THE TWO MILL TAX. 


A BILL 


For an Act to amend section 210 of an Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to 
establish and maintain a system of free school,’’ approved 
and in force June 12, 1909. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That section 210 of ‘‘An 
Act to establish and maintain a system of free schools,’’ approved 
and in force June 12, 1909, be and is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 


Sec. 210. The common school fund of this State shall consist 
of the proceeds of a two mill tax, which shall be levied annually 
upon each dollar of the equalized assessed value of all the property 
in the State; the interest on the school fund proper, which fund 
is three per cent upon the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
in the State, one-sixth part excepted; and the interest on the surplus 
revenue distributed by Act of Congress and made part of the 
common school fund by the Act of the Legislature, March 4, 1837. 
The interest on the school fund proper and the surplus revenue 
shall be paid by the State annually at the rate of six per cent, 
and shall be distributed as provided by law. 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


Senate Bill No. 403 by Senator Atwood provides for an in- 
crease in the State School Fund. 


A BILL 


For an Act to appropriate the State School Fund. 

SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That there be, and is hereby 
appropriated to the Auditor of Public Accounts, in lieu of the two 
mill tax, the sum of $5,000,000 per annum, out of the State School 
Fund to pay the following amounts: 

(a) The amount required for the payment of the salaries of 
the county superintendents of schools, as now provided by law; 

(b) The amounts to be set aside for payment into the teach- 
ers’ pension funds, as now provided by law; and 

(¢c) The amount to be distributed to the several counties, as 
now provided by law, which amount shall be the balance remaining 
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after deducting the amounts necessary for the salaries of county 
superintendents and for the payments into the teachers’ pension 
funds, as specified above. The Auditor of Public Accounts shall 
issue warrants to the State Treasurer on the proper evidence that 
the amount distributed has been paid to the county superintendents. 


Editor’s Note: The two mill tax bill is also House 
Bill No. 614 by Representative Watson. If both the 
above bills pass, ‘‘in lieu of the two mill tax’’ will be 
omitted from the latter. If only one passes, it is likely 
to be and ought to be the latter. We were advised that 
it would be best to have both these bills introduced, and 


thus take two chances to get an increase in school rev- 
enues. 


REVENUE RELIEF. 
House Bill No. 655 by the House Committee on Education, 
A BILL 


For an Act to amend section on hundred eighty-nine (189) of an 
Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to establish and maintain a system of 
free schools,’’ approved and in force June 12, 1909, as sub- 
sequently amended. 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That section one hundred 
eighty-nine (189) of an Act entitled, ‘‘An Act to establish and 
maintain a system of free schools,’’ approved and in force June 
12, 1909, as subsequently amended, be amended so that said section 
shall read as follows: 

Sec. 189. For the purpose establishing and supporting free 
schools for not less than seven months in each year and defraying 
all the expenses of the same of every description; for the purpose 
of repairing and improving school houses, of procuring furniture, 
fuel, libraries and apparatus, and for all other necessary incidental 
expenses in each district, village or city, anything in any special 
charter to the contrary notwithstanding, the directors or the board 
of education and the authorities of such village or city, as the case 
may be, shall be authorized to levy a tax annually upon all the tax- 
able property of the district, village or city, not to exceed, except 
as hereinafter stated, one and one-half per cent for educational 
purposes, and one and one-half per cent for building purposes upon 
the valuation to be ascertained by the last assessment for State 
and county taxes: Provided, that the term ‘‘ incidental expenses’’ 
herein used shall not include any sum expended or obligation in- 
curred for the improvement, repair or benefit of the school build- 
ings, and property, but all such sums and obligations shall be paid 
from that portion of the tax levied for building purposes. No 
election or petition shall be necessary to authorize the levy of a 
tax for the repair and improvement of school buildings or grounds 
or for the payment of any special tax or special assessment levied 
upon such property. But if the board of directors or board of ed- 
ucation, in any district having a population of less than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants shall desire to levy in any one year more 
than one and one-half per cent for educational purposes, such board 
may levy annually for educational purposes a tax in excess of one 
and one-half per cent, and for building purposes such a percentage 
that the aggregate levy shall not exceed three per cent: Provided, 
however, if the board of directors or board of education in any 
district having a population of less than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, find it impossible properly to conduct the schools of 
the district on the proceeds of the maximum tax levy of three per 
cent heretofore specified, such board may submit to the voters of 
the district at any general school election, or at a special election 
called for such purpose, a proposition to levy annually a maximum 
of four per cent in the aggregate for educational and building pur- 
poses, and if at such election @ majority of the votes cast on said 
proposition shall be in favor thereof, it shall be lawful for the 
board of directors or the board of education of such district there- 
after, until such authority is revoked in like manner, to levy an- 
nually for educational purposes a tax in excess of one and one-half 
per cent, but not more than three and one-half per cent, and for 
building purposes such a percentage that the aggregate levy shall 
not exceed four per cent; proposed changes in the maximum tax 
levy for school purposes, either to increase or decrease the same, 
but not below three per cent nor above four per cent, may be sub- 
mitted at any time, but not oftener than once each year, to the 
voters of the district at any general or special election either vol- 
untarily by the board or on petition for such purpose addressed 
to the board and signed by at least five per cent of the voters of 
said district as ascertained by the vote cast at the last preceding 
general election in said district; and such board of directors or 
board of education shall levy no tax in excess of three per cent 
tn the aggregate for educational and buildings purposes that shall 
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not have been authorized by the voters of the district at an election 
as herein provided, 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


A bill in which teachers should take an interest was 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Ham- 
lin on January 30. It was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and thus for six weeks escaped the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This bill provides for compulsory military training 
in public and private schools.. It creates a State military 
training commission to be composed of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral and two members to be appointed by the Governor, 
to serve without compensation. This commission may 
appoint an inspector of physical training at a salary not 
exceeding $5,000 a year and other assistants, clerks, and 
employees. A system of military training to be used in 
the schools thruout the State is prescribed. Expenditures 
authorized are to be paid from funds appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 


Section 3 of this bill reads in part as follows: 


‘‘ After the first day of September, 1917, all boys above the 
age of sixteen years and not over the age of ninteen years, ex- 
cept boys exempted by the commission, shall be given such mili- 
tary training as the commission may prescribe for periods aggre- 
gating not more than three hours each week during the school or 
college year in the case of boys who are pupils in public and private 
schools or colleges and for periods not exceeding those above stated 
between September Ist of each year and the 15th of June next 
ensuing in the case of boys who are pupils; but any boy who is 
regularly and lawfully employed in any occupation for a livelihood 
shall not be required to take such training unless he volunteers and 
is accepted therefor Such training shall be conducted 
under the supervision of the State military training commission by 
such male teachers and physicial instructors of schools and colleges 
as may be assigned by the boards of education or trustees of sucn 
schools or governing bodies of such colleges and accepted by the 
commission and by officers and enlisted men of the National Guard 
and Naval Militia detailed for that purpose, by the Adjutant 
General or such officer and enlisted men of the United States army 
as may be available. 


In this connection it may be of interest to state some 
of the reasons for and against military training in schools 
as these reasons are expressed in the March number of 
School and Home Education. County Superintendent 
O. E. Pore of Portage County, Ohio, is the author of an 
argument in favor of such training, from which we ex- 
tract the following: 


1. Necessity forces us to take such defensive measures as 
will safeguard our lives and liberties against the whims of outlaw 
nations. 

2. To teach military tactice in the school would be an eco- 
nomical way of acquiring an efficient reserve force. 

3. The physical benefit of such training would be a decided 
gain over present-day sports. 

4. Military instruction under the moral guidance of the school 
would in time develop a contingent army free from the evils of 
professional soldiery. 


Our own W. C. Bagley expresses the negative of the 
above argument as follows: 


1. Military training in high schools could do little or nothing 
to help us in the immediate crisis that confronts us. 

2. When this crisis has passed and peace is restored (as it 
must be shortly from sheer exhaustion if for no other reason), 
military drill in the high schools controlled by the local communi- 
ties would quickly degenerate into the merest farce. 

3. The high school boy is too immature for the strenuous 
military discipline which alone brings the best results, and which 
the average boy should not undertake prior to the age of nineteen. 

4. Immediate preparedness (which we believe to be abso- 
lutely essential) should aim at the immediate training of mature 
men, and nothing should blind us to this immediate necessity. 

If war comes it would be tempting fate to have our only large 
body of drilled soldiers, a half million of high-school boys of the 
average of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen. Jt ts our candid opinion 
that, in the conflict that seems to impend, the older men should be 
called out first. They may not be so vigorous as the younger gen- 
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eration, but they can be much better spared. The belligerent na- 
tions have already lost an appalling proportion of the generation 
that will be dominant two decades hence. If we must ‘‘go a, 
let us reverse the order of slaughter and save our boys until the 
last! 

The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


has just adopted the following resolution: 

We are opposed to the introduction of military training and 
military drill, or any form of instruction which is distinctively or 
specifically military, into the elementary or secondary schools. 


DIRECTORY 
Of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


Une of the duties of the Secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association is to notify the officers elected of 
their election. The by-laws of the Association provide 
that ‘‘The Illinois Teacher shall serve as the medium of 
communication between the officers and the members.’’ 
Many inquiries have come to the secretary recently from 
members and other teachers, publishers and their agents, 
officers in teachers’ organizations in other states, and va- 
rious other people, who want to know about our plan of 
organization, officers, division officers, ete. Therefore, we 
are publishing herewith the directory of the association 
for the year 1917 in order to give the information desired 
and to notify the various officers of their election. 

Please remember that the officers named in this di- 
rectory are to serve in the meetings in the year 1917. 
The members of the State committees appointed at the di- 
vision meetings held in 1917 will serve at the annual 
meeting in December, 1918. But the delegates to the rep- 
resentative assembly, except those on the State commit- 
tees, are to be appointed by the several divisions in the 
same year they are to serve as members of that assembly 
at the State meeting. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHES’ ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS FOR 1917. 


President, W. R. Hatfield, Chicago. 


6030 Kenwood Ave. 
First Vice President, Mrs. Eva Batterton, Petersburg. 


Second Vice 
President, 


Harry Taylor, 
Third Vice President, Eva Smedley, 
Robert C. Moore, 
Charles McIntosh, 
Executive Committee, Cyrus S. Grove, Chm., Freeport. 


Harrisburg. 
Evanston. 


Secretary, Carlinville. 


Treasurer, Monticello. 


Hugh 8. Magill, 
D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 


W. R. Hatfield, Chicago. 

Mrs. Eva Batterton, Petersburg. 
Cyrus 8. Grove, Freeport. 
Hugh S. Magill, Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 


Springfield. 


Board of Directors, 


State Director, 
N.E.A., R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 
Vice President, Henry L. Fowkes, Taylorville. 
Secretary, Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 
Executive Committee, W. A. Hough, Belleville. 
A. L. Beall, Oquawka. 
E. B. Brooks, Newton. 


President, 


COUNTRY TEACHERS’ SECTION 


L. W. Hacker, Durand. 

Vice President, Mary A. Murpny, Williamsville. 
Secretary, Ruth A. Carver, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, H. G. Agee, Springfield. 
Clarence Abrams, 

Donald Butler, 


President, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 


A. 8. Anderson, 
Vice President, 8S. K. MeDowell, 
Secretary, Edgar Jones, 
Executive Committee, J. F. Wiley, 

O. E. Peterson, 
E. W. Powers, 


President, Mt. Carmel. 
West Aurora. 
Taylorville. 
Mattoon. 
Sycamore. 
Fairbury. 


VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 


John H. Nowlan, Mt. Auburn. 
D. F. Neathery, Edinburg. 
Maud L. Van 

Antwerp, 
Executive Committee, The Officers named 
above. 


President, 
Vice President, 
Secretary, 
Camden. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, George E. Anspaugh, Farmer City. 
Vice President, H. J. Alvis, ast St. Louis. 
Secretary, Lois Yoder, Urbana. 
Executive Committee, I. M. Allen, Springfiela. 

E. V. Tubbs, Centralia. 

C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SECTION 


Normal. 
Peoria. 
Charleston. 
Macomb. 
Berwyn. 
Danville. 


President, Idelle Berry, 
Vice President, Ella La Dew, 
Secretary, Grace Geddes, 
Executive Committee, Cora Hamilton, 
Otto M. Becker, 
Nellie Haley, 


CHILD HYGIENE SECTION 


Orris J. Millikin, Riverside. 
Vice President, Clyde Slone, Virden, 
Secretary, Edna Kieth, Joliet. 
Executive Committee, The Officers named 

above. 


President, 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Decatur. 
Kankakee. 
Springfield. 
Normal. 

East St. Louis. 
Springfield. 


Mae Bear, 

Vice President, Lulu M., Sharp, 
Secretary, Alice M. Kimber, 
Executive Committee, F. W. Westhoff, 
Julia Kelsey, 
Susie Harl, 


President, 


PARENT-TEACHERS SECTION 


Mrs. B. F, Lang- 
worthy, 

R. E. Hieronymus, 

Mrs. B. F. Hunt, 


President 
: River Forest. 
Urbana. 
Springfield. 

823 S. Walnut St. 


Vice President, 
Secretary, 


Executive Committee, The officers named 
above. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL GARDEN SECTION 


E. J. Tobin, 
J. M. Humer, 


Chicago. 
Springfield. 


President, 

Vice President, 

Second Vice 
President, 

Secretary, 


Loami. 
Teachers’ College, 
Chicago. 


H. W. Derry, 
Dr. Grant Smith, 


Executive Committee, S. E. Livingston, 
hm., Roscoe. 


COLLEGE SECTION 


President, H. O. Pritchard, 
Vice President, H. W. Hunt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Agnew, 
Executive Committee, Cliff Guild, 
F, W. McClusky, 
J. C. Hessler, 


Eureka. 
Lebanon. 
Abingdon. 
Bloomington. 
Carlinville. 
Decatur. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION SECTION 


E. E. VanCleve, 
Vice President, W. L. Coolidge, 
Secretary, Grace Booth, 
Executive Committee, The officers named 
above. 


Macomb. 
Granite City. 
Moline. 


President, 
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SECTION FOR ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Executive Committee, W. E. Andrews, 
Mabel Stark, 
Herbert Bassett, 


Pana. 
Normal, 
Macomb. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COUNCIL 


Chairman of Execu- 


tive Committee, Fiske Allen, 


Charleston. 


COMMITTE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 1917. 


Chairman, 
Chicago Division, 


D. Walter Potts, 
C. E. DeButts, 


Northeastern 
Division, 
Northwestern 
Division, 
Illinois Valley 
Division, L. A. Mahoney, 

Eastern Division, A. F. Lyle, 

East Central Division, G. P. Randle, 

Central Division, B. D. Remy, 

Western Division, R. H. Malecomson, 

Southern Division, A. 8. Anderson, 

Southewestern 
Division, 


C. E. Douglas, 


John Cross, 


B. C. Richardson, 


East St. Louis. 
5809 Midway Park, 
Chicago. 


Hinsdale. 
Oregon. 


Moline. 
Shelbyville. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
Industry. 
Mt. Carmel. 


Alton. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 1917. 


Chairman, 
Chicago Division, 
Northeastern 
Division, 
Northwestern 
Division, 
Illinois Valley 
Division, J. B. MeManus, 
Eastern Division, De Witt Elwood, 
East Central Division, Otis P. Haworth, 
Central Division, J. O, Engleman, 
Western Division, G. W. Gayler, 
Southern Division, James Lyon, 
Southwestern 
Division, 


Hugh 8S. Magill, Jr., 
W. R. Hatfield, 


Jesse L. Smith, 


Elizabeth Harvey, 


W. A. Hough, 


Springfield. 
Chicago. 


Highland Park. 
Belvidere. 


LaSalle. 
Charleston. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
Canton. 
Eldorado. 


Belleville. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 1917. 


Chairman, 
Chicago Division, 


Cyrus 8, Grove, 
W. T. Wilson, 


Northeastern 
Division, 
Northwestern 
Division, 
Illinois Valley 
Division, 
Eastern Division, 
East Central 
Division, 


W. L. Goble, 
S. E. Raines, 


E. C. Fisher, 
W. E. Andrews, 


J. T. Armitage, 


Central Division, 
Western Division, 


Edward E. Turner, 
M. L. Test, 


Freeport. 


734 Bittersweet Place, 


Chicago. 
Elgin. 
Freeport. 


Rock Island. 
Pana. 


Sheldon. 
Normal. 
Mt Sterling. 


TEACHERK 


Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


C. E. Douglas, 
Jesse L. Smith, 
W. L. Goble, 


Hinsdale. 
Highland Park. 


Elgin. 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


President. 
Vice President, 
Secretary, Ethel Salsbury, 
Treasurer, C. H, Anderson, 
Executive Committee, R. G. Jones, 
C. 8. Grove, 
Jane Gould, 
C. S. Whitten, 
Lydia Wohlford, 
Muriel Phelps, 
H. O. Auman, 


H. H. Hagen, 
Alice Bidwell, 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


John Cross, 
Elizabeth Harvey, 
S. E. Raines, 


Dixon. 
Freeport. 
Rockford. 
Polo. 
Rockford. 
Freeport. 
Belvidere. 
DeKalb. 
Orangeville. 
Dixon. 
Cherry Valley. 


Oregon. 
Belvidere. 
Freeport. 


UPPER ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


President, 
Vice President, 
Secretary, W. A, Paxon, 
Treasurer, W. R. Foster, 
Executive Committee, W. R. Curtis, 
Geo. O. Smith, 
Marion Hoadley, 


Thos. J. McCormack, 
Della Baker, 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


L. A. Mahoney, 
J. B. McManus, 
E. C, Fisher, 


EASTERN DIVISION 


E. H. Taylor, 
Edgar Jones, 


President, 
Vice President, 
Secretary, Edith E, Ragan, 
Treasurer, C. L. Brewer, 
Executive Committee,O. L. Minter, 
T. J. Beecher, 
H. B. Black, 
State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


A. F. Lyle, 
De Witt Elwood, 
W. E. Andrews, 


LaSalle. 
Geneseo. 
Hennepin. 
Ottawa. 
Kewanee. 
Princeton. 
Streator. 


Moline. 
La Salle. 
Rock Island. 


Charleston, 
Taylorville. 
Charleston. 
Toledo. 
Charleston. 
Paris. 
Mattoon. 


Shelbyville. 
Charleston. 
Pana. 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 


President, 


A. P. Johnson, 
Vice President, 


H. T, McKinney, 
Secretary, Gertrude Payne, 
Treasurer, Lillie Carlson, 
Executive Committee, H. A. Hollister, 
W. W. Earnest, 
L. W. Haviland, 


Urbana, 
Gibson City. 
Danville. 
Paxton. 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 
Watseka. 


State Committees: 


Southern Division, Carbondale. 
Southwestern 


Division, 


F, H. Colyer. 


William E. White, Greenville. 


DIVISION OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1917. 
CHICAGO DIVISION 


Florence Holbrook, 
Ida L. Fursman, 


562 Oakland Blvd. 
4465 Kildare Ave. 
Secretary, Amanda E, Geigley, 5707 Drexel Ave. 
Treasurer, Albert W. Evans, 5468 Drexel Ave. 
Executive Committee, Mrs. Amelia Prender- 144 N. Lincoln St. 
gast, 
Elizabeth C. Buhman, 159 W. North St. 
Charles 8S. Winslow, 


President, 
Vice President, 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


C. E. DeButts, 
W. R. Hatfield, 
W. T. Wilson, 


5809 Midway Park. 


734 Bittersweet Pl. 


NORTHEASTREN DIVISION 


W. L. Nida, River Forest. 
Minnie Whitman, Oak Park. 
Secretary, J. R. Skiles, DeKalb. 
Treasurer, N. D. Gilbert, DaKalb. 
Transportation Secy., E. N. Rhodes, Winnetka. 
Executive Committee, A. M. Shelton, Chm., Woodstock. 
State Committees: 


President, 
Vice President, 


6030 Kenwood Ave. 


Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


G. P. Randle, 
Otis P. Haworth, 
J. T. Armitage, 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


President, H. A, Edmunds, 

First Vice President, Roy L. Moore, 

Second Vice Presi- 
dent, 


H. A. Perrin, 
Secretary, 


Gertrude M. Gregg, 
Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, 
R. R. Secretary, G. Warren Taylor, 
Executive Committee,Wm. Wallis, Chm., 
A. B. Hiatt, 
Moses Staker, 
State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


B, D. Remy, 
J. O. Engleman, 
Edward E. Turner, 


WESTERN DIVISION 


John W. Steiner, 
V. L. Mangun, 


President 

Vice President, 

Secretary, Lou M. Harris, 

Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, 

Executive Committee, W. F. Huston, 
W. P. Morgan, 
J. D. Regan, 


Danville. 
Danville. 
Sheldon. 


Clinton, 
Eureka. 


Jacksonville. 
Pontiac. 
Peoria. 
Springfield. 
Bloomington. 
Chenoa. 
Delevan. 


Decatur. 
Decatur. 
Normal, 


Quincy. 
Macomb. 
Rock Island. 
Galesburg. 
Kewanee. 
Macomb. 
Monmouth. 
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State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


Industry. 
Canton. 
Mt. Sterling. 


R. H. Malcomson, 
G. W. Gayler, 
M. L. Test, 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


President, W. A. Spence, 
First Vice President, W. H. Wetzel, 
Second Vice Presi- 
dent, C. L, McCabe, 
Recording Secretary, Lillian Gubelman, 
Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Ella Hogan, Cairo. 
Treasurer, M. T. Van Cleve, Vienna, 
Executive Committee, Laura I. Milford, Cairo. 
Clarence Bonnell, Harrisburg. 
B. F. Parr, Murphysboro. 


Metropolis. 
Mt. Carmel. 


Mound City. 
Carbondale. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


Mt. Carmel. 
Eldorado. 
Carbondale. 


A. 8. Anderson, 
James Lyon, 
F. H. Colyer, 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
H. T, MeCrea, Edwardsville. 
E. V. Tubbs, Centralia, 
Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 
Treasurer, William Miner, Mt. Vernon. 
Executive Committee, B. C. Richardson, Alton. 

William White, Greenville. 

W. A. Hough, Belleville. 


President, 
Vice President, 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


—__U NEW BOOKS g—— 


A BOOK 


I LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

I NEED NOT GIVE ITS NAME; 

YOU LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

WE FIND IT IS THE SAME. 

NOW, LET US STOP AND THINK— 
HERE IS A LINK THAT BINDS; 

HERE IS A FRIEND INDEED, 

FOR FRIENDLY HEARTS AND MINDS. 


B. C. Richardson, Alton. 
W. A. Hough, Belleville. 
William White, Greenville. 
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Sara Cone Bryant, Editor: Harriet Martineau’s The 
Peasant and the Prince. Boston andrChicago, 1917: 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 298. 
Price, 48 cents. 

—The shades of Henry of Navarre and Peter the 
Great were walking in a meadow on the far side of the 
River Styx. Peter the Great was evidently very grumpy. 

‘‘Did you hear,’’ he asked, ‘‘what a mess my little 
descendant Nicholas made of himself? Czar of all the 
Russias,—pooh! Dogberry, the village constable, would 
have been a better ezar than Nicholas. Umph!’’ 

‘** Ah, yes,’’ replied Henry of Navarre as the wraith 
of a smile moved his mustachios. He stroked his pointed 
beard while Peter the Great blew off some more steam. 

‘*What more could that poor little dub expect ?’’ con- 
tinued Peter in a fiercely inquiring tone. ‘‘He over- 
looked almost every opportunity he had as a ruler. Of 
course he had to abdicate. He got just what he deserved 
and I feel no pity for him. But what will the rest of 
the bunch say? Hank, I can’t face the rest of the boys 
now. What will they say?’’ 

Henry of Navarre reached down and plucked an as- 
phodel blossom. He held it out at arm’s length, cocked 
his head on one side, and seemed to be absorbed in ad- 
miration of the beautiful flower. 

** Ma foi,’’ he murmured, ‘‘ What will they say?’’ 

A roguish twinkle came into his eyes as he continued, 

‘*What will they say, my friend, as they gather in 
the evening on the houseboat of the gallant John Ken- 
drick Bangs, ah, what will they say? Well, perhaps 
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Caesar Augustus will say that incident reminds him of 
the finish of his own descendant Nero; Cyrus the Per- 
sian may remark on the coincidence between the affairs 
of little Nicholas and Darius; William of Normandy 
may draw some rough parallel between your descendant 
and his own Charles the First. Ventre Saint Gris, man, 
as Dumas is forever making me exclaim, we all of us 
have the skeleton that rattles more or less faintly in the 
closet. 

**Even I have my own descendant, Louis the Six- 
teenth. To use the words of young Ring Lardner, Louis 
always was fat from the reck up and in his later years 
the epidemic had spread all over his body. Come, come, 
Peter, my boy, we’re all tarred with the same brush. 
What was it that American gentleman,—Longfellow, I 
think,—said about us? Let’s see,—um-lala-um-lala, ah 
yes, 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime— 


**Peter, thou glum one, buck up!" If Monsieur Long- 
fellow is right and we are to be reminders of the young, 
beyond peradventure some opposites must be set up to 
make the comparison more distinct. Children must be 
given some helpful ‘Don’t’s’ in addition to the positive 
injunctions laid down for their guidance.’’ 

At that moment the shade of Harriet Martineau ap- 
peared moving leisurely among the waving asphodel 
blossoms. Henry’s gray eyes brightened. 

‘*There, Peter, is a lady who can show you better than 
I what I have been trying to tell you. Some day some 
one will, perhaps, do for your Nicholas what she has 
done for my Louis the Sixteenth. Go you to Rhada- 
manthus and ask him if, among the books that were 
washed down here from the Johnstown flood, there is a 
copy of Harriet Martineau’s The Peasant and the Prince. 
As for myself, I wish to pay my respects to the lady 
herself.’’ 

With these words, Henry of Navarre advanced, cap 
in hand, to Harriet Martineau and the two strolled on 
together. 

Peter the Great walked moodily along the bank of 
the Styx, whose black, swirling waters reflected his own 
black thoughts. After a time he made his way inland. 
As he passed a thicket at the edge of the asphodel 
meadow, a slight noise attracted his attention. Turning, 
he saw Henry of Navarre and Harriet Martineau sitting 
together at the foot of a tree. Henry’s right arm was 
around Miss Martineau’s waist. As Peter looked, Miss 
Martineau’s ear trumpet fell tinkling in the grass where 
the Bearnese king had thrown it, for Henry needed no 
such aids in his communings with a lady. Peter showed 
the first signs of amusement he had exhibited that after- 
noon and, giving a ghostly laugh, he walked away in 
search of the wet and draggled shades of the Johnstown 
library books. 


Almost all stories of the French Revolution are sad. 
Without a doubt, The Peasant and the Prince is one of 
the saddest stories I ever read. The peasants live on 
boiled nettles and the prince is more shockingly abused 
than was little Edward in Mark Twain’s Prince and the 
Pauper. For children, however, it is one of the best 
descriptions of the Reign of Terror that I have read. 
Well told, successful in arousing sympathy, giving the 
reader the feeling of having been an eye-witness, the 
story deserves all the high praise it has received through 
the years. 

It seems to me, however, that the greatest opportunity 
the story gives is that of demonstrating to children the 
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sometimes forgotten fact that the success we make in 
life is largely the result of our own efforts. Miss Marti- 
neau’s story is an excellent narration of an example that 
illustrates the principle,—in reverse. Louis the Sixteenth 
had no conception, apparently, of the responsibilities and 
opportunities of his job. As an awful example of ex- 
asperating incompetence he is one of the most useful 
characters of history. 

Children should not have much difficulty in under- 
standing that the principle is the same in any kind of 
a job,—from king to street sweeper. The man who does 
not make sufficient effort to understand his job and to 
live up to his responsibilities, has no one but himself to 
blame when he fails. I doubt very much whether any 
one reading The Peasant and the Prince will entertain 
any feeling of pity for Louis the Sixteenth. It is proba- 
bly, however, that Mary Antoinette and the poor little 
Dauphin will be greatly pitied, helplessly exposed to 
misery and misfortune as they were because of the in- 
competence of Louis. 

‘*Off with their heads,’’ shouted the Duchess in Alice 
in Wonderland. That is the ery that will continue to 
be heard in American business life as surely,—perhaps 
more surely,—as in the streets of Paris of the terror 
times or in the halls of palaces farther east. The more 
American children grasp this truth, the better it will be 
for them when they become men and women. 

Sara Cone Bryant’s edition has toned down the early 
Victorian expressions that occurred in the story as orig- 
inally written by the deaf but deft Miss Martinea. The 
illustrations are particularly appropriate and, altogether 
the publishers have made this book a valuable addition 
to their series of classics for children. The book is de- 
signed for use in the upper grades, from the seventh to 
the tenth. MILES GLORIOSUS. 


Vacation Trips 
we Upper Mississippi 


Most unique and and delightful of all Va- 
cation Trips. All the charm and novelty 
of Sea or Lake Trips, and none of their 
monotony or danger. Beautiful scenery, 
changing hourly. Delightful shore trips 
and stopovers. 


America’s Grandest WateRail Trip—River 
between St. Louis and St. Paul; rail between St. Paul, 
Chicago and St. Louis, or reverse direction. Only 
$40, including meals and berth on steamer. 


Georgian Bay Trip—Steamer from Chicago to 
Duluth by way of Georgian Bay (including regular 
WateRail Trip); railroad and steamer fare, meals 
and berth on steamers, $64.45. 


St. Louis to St. Paul—(or Mark Twain Trips—st. 
reverse) and return—Over [Louis to Keokuk, Bur- 
1,400 miles of delightful lington and return. Fare 


travel, only $40, includin 3 : 
meals and fry $26.14 oak $10 to $12, including meals 
and berth. 


way. 
Big Streckfus Steamboats all completely 
refitted. Cuisine and service vastly im- . 
proved. Write or call for full particulars. 


StrecKfus Steamboat Line 
Streckfus Wharf, Vine and the Levee ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


At PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. JUNE 25—AUG. 3 
Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan. 

Three Depts. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Piay- 

round. Practical and Advanced Courses—Supervisor's 
urse—Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. E, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. (Note: 22nd year opens Sept. 18) 





PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She laid upon the loom a-web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast in length, so went she on, 
Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 























‘*LIVES OF GREAT MEN ALL REMIND Northwestern University and (2) Natural- 
, 


Us—’ 


Dr. Frank Spaulding, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Passaic, N. J., and 
later in Newton, Massachusetts, and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Cleveland, at a salary 
of $12,000. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION MEET- 
ING, BLOOMINGTON, APRIL 13 
AND 14 


‘* America,’’ sung by the Association, will 
be the opening music of the first general ses- 
sion on Friday morning at 9:30. The two 
addresses of this session are (1) The Nature 
and Ministry of Fiction by President H. W. 
Shryock of Carbondale, and (2) Modern 
Medicine and the Schooi Child by Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, Dean of Indiana University 
School of Medicine. 

The second general session will begin 
promptly at 1:30 p.m. A children’s chorus 
of seven hundred voices furnishes music and 
President Charles W. Dabney of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati will speak on ‘‘ Amer- 
ica in the New Internationalism.’’ 

Friday evening a physical culture demon- 
stration precedes two addresses (1) Com- 
munity Musie by Osbourne McCarthy of 


izing America by Edward A. Steiver of 
Grinnell College. 

The two addresses for the Saturday morn- 
ing session are (1) Industrial Art in Amer- 
ican Life by E. O. Grover of the Prang 
Company and (2) The School and the In- 
dividual by Walter A. Jessup of the State 
University of Iowa. 

‘*The Better Grouping of High School 
Subjects’’ is the subject for discussion in 
the High School Section meeting at 3:15 
p- m., Friday afternoon. The leader is J. 
Calvin Hanna, State High School Inspector. 

In the Grade School and Country School 
Section there will be an address on ‘‘ Liter- 
ature in the Grades’’ by H. W. Shryock and 
also a discussion of practical sight and hear- 
ing tests led by H. A. Peterson of Illinois 
State Normal University. 

The Primary Section, after an address by 
Miss Nellie Parham, Librarian Public Li- 


brary, Bloomington, will be given a demon- - 


stration of writing in primary grades, di- 
rected by Miss Sarah K. Munn, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Bloomington. The pupils of 
the second and third grades of the Emerson 
School of Bloomington, Miss Frances A. 
Ward, teacher, will give a dramatization of 
‘*Hansel and Gretel.’’ 

The officers of the Central Division are: 
President, H. H. Edmunds, Clinton; First 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Summer Session, 1917 
June18 - July 27 


COLLEGES OFFERING INSTRUCTION: 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Dentistry, Education, En- 
gineering, Medicine, Science, Literature and Arts 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor's and advanced degrees. 

Professional side of high school teaching empha- 
i Special courses for principals, superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and normal school and college 
teachers of education. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University 
of Minnesota and other 'eading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautilul 
lakes near by. Many features of special interest 
in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford 
Hall by making application before May Ist, 


For balletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
University of Minnesota 














THE 


REGULAR COURSES: 
all departments. 
Graduate Students. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 18 


Regular Faculty of 75 and special Faculty of 25 will give attractive courses in 
Advanced courses for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, Teachers, and 


SPECIAL COURSES: A half dozeu men of national prominence in the field of Education will offer 


their biggest curses in the biggest way: 
Dr. M. VY. -< ~~ eye, Dr. James E. Russell, 
ing the te 

ow ~OWAS ‘AND DEGREES: 


Dr. O. T. Corson, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 


Two-year course, Pd. B.; 


Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Twenty more specialists of note dur- 


three-year course, Pd. M.; four-year course, 


; Graduate course, A. M. -all leading to life certificates recog nized throughout the West. 


creoit: 


Full credit is given for courses satisfactorily completed 
Graduate courses,—all life certificate courses—may be completed in Summer terms. 
opportunity for the teacher who cannot attend school during the school-year 


Diploma courses, Degree courses, 
A wonderful 
“The Greeley Pien,”’ 


known throughout the country, gives a teacher a chance to doa part of his work in absentia. Ask 


for our Extension Bulletin. 
EQUIPMENT: 


A great library of 45,00) volumes, good laboratories, excellent museum, 4 demonstration 


rural schools, individual and group extension courses, garden theater. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL, PRACTICE SCHOOL. MODEL SCHOOL in full operation with hundreds 


of children in all grades from Kindergarien to High School. 
A Modern School of Reviews that will attract hundreds. 
Expenses low, full credit accepted from worthy schools, good teachers in demand through- 


unique Ungraded Adult High School. 
SUMMARY: 


Splendid High Sch: ol of 4 years and 


out Colorado and the West, climate unrivalled, mile-high campus of surpassing beauty, Greeley the 
Gateway to the New Rocky Mountain National Park, a Summer School of real merit, giving full credit 


for work with one hundred great teachers in its Faculty, week-end 


Do You Know THE GR 


charm and delight to get ahead in study. 


arties to Estes Park—inaworda 
ELEY PLAN? Ask 
J. G. CRABBE, President. 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 
tary schoo! ¢ fh 
school t 
Courses for Superintendents and a 
Courses for normal school hes 
Courses for 3 . of 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to 
graduate degrees; some are elementary courses leading 
to certificates or Bacbelor’s degrees. Genera! courses in 
Education (History, Administration. Educ. Psychology 
and Methods). Special courses in History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages —~ 4 
lish, Mathematics, Physics, Geography. Schoo! Scie 
Kindergarten, Manual! Training, and the Arts. Registra: 
tion in the School vf Education admits to University 
courses in all departments. 
Summer Quarter, 1917 
Ist Term June 18--Ju'y 26 
2d Term July 26--Aug. 3! 
er: by sega will be sent upon euatesticn to 
irector of the School of Educati 














we... regarding the Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science, the 
Divinity Schoo!, the Law School and the courses in Medi- 
cine will be sent on application to the 

Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 














VALPARAISO Old College Building 


2 ° was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ucation at an expense within his reach. That suc! “¥ 
tt each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 


, ing a thorough, practical 
necessity may be judged by the fact tha 


revious year. 
is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 
The § Summer School will continue twelve weeks. fet 

list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review 


work in the following 


Preparatory,High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
partments writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, ki 


ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, 


e 
The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20. $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 





\ Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, “Vico Pres 


Summer 


School 


opens 
May 29th 
1917 


INDIANA 


an a isa 
During this term the University will offer an exceptional 


anual) Train- 
rt, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and spentiatey. 
Board with Furnished 
45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 


-NORTHWESTERN- 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
College of Liberal Arts 


Evanston, Illinois 
June 25 - August 4, 1917 


Substantial work leading to Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees. Courses in Contem- 
porary History avd Literature; Spanisb, 
French and German; Hacteriology, Chem- 
istry, Geology and Mathematics; Sociology, 
Philosophy and Psychology; and special 
courses in Education for Teachers, Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the 
shore of Lake Michigan; tennis courts and 
Municipal bathing beach on the campus. 
Thirty minutes ride to the city of Chicago 
with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Cen- 
ters etc. Special rates to Teachers. For 
descriptive bulletins address 


The Registrar, 560 University Hall 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Vice-President, Roy L. Moore,, Eureka; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, H. A. Perrin, Jackson- 
ville; Secretary, Gertrude M. Gregg, Pon- 
tiac; Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria; 
Executive Committee, William Wallis, 
Bloomington, A. B. Hiett, Chenoa, and M. 
R. Staker, Delavan. 

The members of the committee on resolu- 
tions are: M.J. Holmes, Normal, Chairman; 
B. C. Moore, County Superintendent of Me- 
Lean County; J. K. Stableton, Bloomington; 
Hugh Magill, Springfield; T. M. Dean, De- 
eatur. 





LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSES IN 
PORTLAND 


Since Portland was awarded the 1917 con- 
vention of the National Education Conven- 
tion, tremendous interest has been aroused, 
even among the jesters. The latest witty 
announcement was the offering of a reward 
for the discovery of a ‘‘little red school 
house’’. The author of the story claims that 
he has looked for a school building of that 
color for more than 30 years, and has been 
unsuccessful in finding one. 

However, the idea took root with the Port- 
land decorations committee, and teachers who 
attend the convention July 7 to 14 will see a 
red school house. They will see a lot of them, 
because all of the public telephone booths 
will be fashioned to represent the little red 
building for sprouting ideas. Red school 
houses will be found at every street corner, 


and minatures will hang from the wires at 
street intersections. They will be illuminated 
at night. 

Portland is expected to break all records 
in the matter of decorations for the conven- 
tion. The streets will fly the colors of the 
teachers while the big buildings of the busi- 
ness district will be dressed up for the oc- 
casion. 

Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria and 
Vancouver will all do their part toward mak- 
ing the visit of teachers to the Northwest 
a memorable occasion. 

The history of the Oregon country, as 
the entire Northwest was known in the days 
of President Jefferson, is one of ‘‘days’’. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition which dis- 
covered the country arrived but a few days 
before an English expedition came down 
from the North. Captain Astor landed at 
Astoria and founded a trading post while a 
vessel commanded by the English skipper, 
Captain Vancouver, hovered off the entrance 
to the Columbia River awaiting the abate- 


‘ment of a storm. The convention which 


saved the Northwest to the Union was held 
at Champoeg, just a few miles from Port- 
land, while at Oregon City is the identical 
residence occupied for years by John Mc- 
Loughlin whose name is entwined with the 
early history of the Northwest. In it are 
all the relics of his early struggles. 

The trip across the continent will be re- 
plete with instructive views for the teachers 








of the children of the public schools. It 
will demonstrate the progress that is making 
in the West. 





BISHOP OSBORNE PRESENTS VALU- 
ABLE GIFT TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 

Bishop E. W. Osborne of the Portestant 
Episcopal Church and until recently Bishop 
of Springfield, Illinois, has presented to the 
Museum of European Culture of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois three ancient lamps from the 
catacombs of Rome, as well as a piece of 
marble tile from the pavement of one of these 
subterranean chambers. 

The lamps are of the old Roman type and 
are of the fifth or sixth century. At this pe- 
riod the catacombs were no longer places of 
burial but had become objects of religious 
reverences and places of Christian worship, 
also at times places of refuge from perse- 
cutors and invading barbarians. In modern 
times, ever since the rediscovery of the cat- 
acombs in the sixteenth century, they have 
been the object of much attention and study, 
and these original objects from them make a 
very direct appeal to one’s interest and im- 
agination. 

The gift has a special value to the Uni- 
versity for it shows the Bishop’s continued 
interest in the institution. 

Through the influence and activity of 
Bishop Osborne a few years ago a fine dorm- 
itory for girls, known as Osborne Hall, was 
constructed adjoining the campus of the Oni- 
versity. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the U. S. Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





Teachers often secure good positions be- 
cause they know how to present their claims 
either in person or in writing. They often 
iose out for want of ability in this direc- 
tion. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, in its booklet, 
‘*Teaching as a Business,’’ gives specimen 
letters, as well as many helpful suggestions. 
It has also much other information of value 
to the progressive teacher. Over five thou- 
sand copies last year were sent on request to 
Professors of Education in Colleges and 
Normal Schools for use in their classes. 





SUMMER SESSION AT UNIVERSITY 
OF . ILLINOIS 


Dean Kendrie C. Babcock, Director of the 
Summer session of the University of IIli- 
nois, announces the following interesting fea- 
tures of this year’s session. $5,000 has been 
added to the budget of $25,000 of last sum- 
mer, increasing the offerings in advanced 
and graduate courses especially in education, 
chemistry, English, mathematics, agriculture 
and German. The work in geology will be a 
field course of ten weeks in Wyoming. A 
good many of the regular professors,—full 
professors,—they are styled,—as well as vis- 
iting professors will be on the faculty of the 
summer session,—Hollister and Johnson 
(Edueation), Miller (Mathematics), Barton 
(Classics), Hottes (Botany), Smith (Zool- 
ogy), Hayes (Sociology), and Dodge (Eng- 
lish); Curme (German) of Northwestern, 
Pattee (English) of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Anderson (Education) of University of 
Washington, Hornbeck (Physics) of Carle- 
ton, and Smiley (Classics) of Grinnell. 





JOLIET: 

On the evening of March 15 the F. E. 
Marsh School of Joliet was formally opened. 
This is a modern structure which takes the 
place of an old stone building built in 1863. 
The old stone succeeded a brick building, 
erected in 1854. The new building, therefore, 
occupies a historic sight on the east side. 


BELVIDERE: 

On March 13, 14, 15 and 16 were held the 
dedication exercises of the new high school 
building in Belvidere. Superintendent L. A. 
Reisner and Principal J. E. Alman prepared 
an excellent series of exercises. 


BLOOMINGTON : 

On Monday evening, March 26, President 
L. C. Lord of Charleston, State Superinten- 
dent F. G. Blair, President David Felmley 
of Normal and President John W. Cook of 
DeKalb were present in Bloomington to as- 
sist Superintendent Stableton in the dedica- 
tion of the new Bloomington High School 
Building. The gentlemen named above com- 
prised the finest body of dedicators we have 
seen for some time. 
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Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk Dancing. 
Swedish and German Gymnastics and Games. Elemen- 
tary and advanced work. 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of June 
and from August 17 to September 14. Season and 
Oavis Hat - Main Dormitory weekly rates 

4 Two Year Normal Course 
opens in September. Registra- 
tion September 20 to 24. 
For Catalogue Address 


MRS. ROBT. L. PARSONS, 
Director 
430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Make Historic Astoria 
the Destination 


of Round Trip Tickets 


National Education 
Convention 


PORTLAND 


Send for pictorial map folder of the 
Columbia River country which ex- 
plains why Portland 1s the pivotal 
point for summer outings. 


This is the ORGAN that so many of the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS throughout the United States are purchasing. 

The TONE is pure SWEET, PIPE-LIKE, and ver 
POWERFUL. Will support an audience of 500 VOI ES. 

This Organ contains a very large BELLOWS and two 
sets of REEDS. Four Octave Keyboard. 

The BAY CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS of BAY CITY, 
MICH., recently purchased 25 of these Organs. The price 
is $20.00. Write for catalogue and further particulars. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
Cor. Englewood and Wentworth Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Have gour ticket read via Burling- 
ton Route, Northern Pacific or Great 
Northern Ry., via Spokane and down 
the majestic Columbia River via the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 


R. H. CROZIER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE, 























BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Illinois 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 26 

Courses in EDUCATION, ENGLISH, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, METHODS, SCIENCE, 
and in the COMMON BRANCHES offer soecial opportunities for the professional advancement of 
teachers in elementary and high schools. A wide variety of courses in MANUAL ARTS and DOMES. 
TIC SCIENCE for teachers who wish to combine these lines with their usual subjects. Advanced cour- 
ses in VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS for the specialist. Credits apply toward the regular diplomas and 
degree, also may be used for State teachers’ certificates. Bradley offers the combination of strong 
teachers, ample equipment, and a choice of many practical courses. Write for catalog giving full details. 














NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. Special courses in Story-telling 
Piayground with community features, Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out of door observation 
schools, Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitories on college grounds. Many social ad- 
vantages, parks, peyeronnde, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, maseums, churches, lectures, con- 
ce’ ts, theatres. his year’s summer session will be held in the Francis W. Parker School, located near 
Lincoln Park and Lake Shore. For illustrated announcement address, Dept. 41 2944 Michigan Bivd. 
Chicago. 
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The Passionate Child The Nervous Child The Self-Conscious Child The Timid Child The Untruthful Child The Slow Child 


You KNOW CHILDREN LIKE THESE 


They are some of the Types Portrayed in Angelina Wray’s Book, 


GLIMPSES of CHILD NATURE 


Glimpses,—yes. But such illuminating glimpses! They are even more satisfactory views than the “close-ups” of the movies, 
The book suggests a method of studging children while teaching them. 
The last chapter, “Types of Teachers,” is worth the price of the book, which is 


50 Cents Postpaid 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 








TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B225, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


FREEPORT : 

The annual teachers’ institute of Stephen- 
son County was held for five days, beginning 
March 20th, in the Freeport high school as- 
sembly room. County Superintendent Cyrus 
8S. Grove always has an excellent program. 
This year he secured as instructors, among 
others, Dr. J. C. Willis, President of the 
University of Kansas City, Dr. W. D. Hen- 
derson, Director of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, and 
Professor J. W. Yoder, who was the popu- 
lar director of music at last year’s institute. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston and 

Chicago. 

Stories to Tell The Little Ones. By Sarah 
Cone Bryant (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst). With 
Illustrations by Willy Pogany. Cloth. Pp. 
178. Price, $1.00 net. 

An Introduction to the History of Science. 
By Walter Libby, M. A., Ph. D., Professor 
of the History of Science in the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Cloth. Pp. 288. Price, 
$1.50 net. 








ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Has Crossed the Delaware! 


Some years ago George Washington and his troops crossed 
the Delaware and captured Trenton. The capture was accom- 
plished by dashing bravery and force of arms. 


Last month we learned that Robinson Crusoe had also captured 
Trenton. No force of arms helped him. He was armed with noth- 
ing but his intrinsic worth as a story teller for little children. 


OUR BOOK, 
Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


(Edited for third grade by Mrs. Lida B. McMurry) 


has been adopted for use in the public schools of Trenton, 
New Jersey. AND NOT ONLY THERE! 


IT IS ALSO USED IN SCHOOLS IN ALMOST EVERY 
STATE IN THE UNION. 


The price of the book is 35 cents a copy. 


ORDERS FILLED BY 


Public School Publishing Company 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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